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Auto-Biography of Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis. 
CHARLES HENRY STANLEY DAVIS 


After graduating from the New York University Medical 
School, Dr. Davis took special courses at the University of Mary- 
land, and at the Harvard Medical School, and succeeded his 
father in the practice of his profession. After eight years he 
spent several months in following hospital practice in London 
and Paris. He afterwards took a post-graduate course in New 
York, giving particular attention to microscopy and bacteriology. 
For forty-five years he has attended to a large practice in 
Meriden, devoting from twelve to fifteen hours a day to his pro- 
fessional duties. For twenty years he was the attending physi- 
cian to the Curtis Home for Old Ladies and Children, and for 
several years to the State Reform School. He has written largely 
for the medical press. 

Dr. Davis has represented his city at three sessions of the State 
Legislature, serving on important committees, twice has been 
mayor of the city and declined a third nomination; served two 
years as city treasurer. He has also been a trustee and served 
for several years as treasurer for the State School for Boys, and 
has been for six years, treasurer of the Humane Society. For 
thirty-five years Dr. Davis has been a member of the Board of 
Education, most of the time president of the board, and for 
twenty years a member of the high school committee. For twen- 
ty years he had been corresponding secretary of the Scientific 
Association, and editor of the nine volumes of its proceedings, 
contributing articles to each volume. 

Dr. Davis assisted in organizing three building associations. 
These associations had over one thousand members. To assist 
the growth of the associations, Dr. Davis edited for a year a six- 
teen-page monthly devoted to building association work, some- 
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times writing the entire contents each month. For two years, Dr. 
Davis edited for the American News Company, the “Index to 
Periodical Literature,” indexing and summarizing the contents 
of some 125 American and foreign periodicals every month. 


As a recreation from the severe labors of his profession, Dr. 
Davis has devoted his leisure hours, usually after 9 or 10 P. M. 
to philological and archaeological studies, and to literary work. 
For eighteen years he edited Biblia, a journal devoted to Oriental 
archaeology, and the American organ of the Egypt and Pales- 
tine Exploration Funds. For five years, Dr. Davis has been as- 
sociate editor of the American Antiquarian. 


In connection with Rev. Dr. Camden M. Coburn, Dr. Davis 
wrote a “History of Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Dis- 
coveries,’ a large quarto volume with nearly one thousand 
illustrations. In 1896 was published his “Egyptian Book of the 
Dead,” with 99 full page quarto illustrations from the Turin and 
Louvre papyrus in facsimile. Dr. Davis translated the text from 


the French and wrote the introductory chapters on “The Re-. 
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ligious Belief of Primitive Peoples. 
Egypt,” etc. > 

Dr. Davis has also written “The Classification, Training and 
Education of the Feeble-Minded, Imbecile and Idiotic ;” “The 
Voice as a Musical Instrument,” which has been through many 
editions ; “A History of Wallingford and Meriden,” an octavo of 
nearly 1000 pages, with some sixty genealogies: “Greek and 
Roman Stoicism and Some of Its Diciples ;” “Grammar of the 
Old Persian Language,” which he is at present revising for a 
new edition, with a comparative vocabulary of the Old Persian, 
_Sanscrit, Avestic and other Indo-European languages. Dr. Davis 
has been for many years a student of the Celtic languages and 
is just now reading the proof of “Grammar of the Modern Irish 
Language.” Dr. Davis has also written three medical books, two 
for the medical profession, and one on the out-door treatment of 
tuberculosis, which has been through two large editions. 


Che Religion of Ancient 


Besides his library of six hundred medical books, Dr. Davis 
has accumulated a library of some 5000 volumes relating to 
philology, anthropology, ethnology, archaeology, etc. 

Dr. Davis is an active, honorary or corresponding member of 
some thirty historical, scientific, philological and literary societies, 
in this country and Europe. He is also a thirty-second degree 
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Mason, and a member of a dozen other social and benevolent 
orders. 

Dr. Davis is one of the honorary secretaries of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, and was one of the advisory council of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair Auxiliary, in the department of Egyptology. 

Dr. Davis has traveled extensively in this country and the 
British possessions and has visited most of the European coun- 


tries. 
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The Pompey Stone 


By W. M. BEAUCHAMP, Ph. D. 


In 1894 there was held a Centennial celebration of the erec- 
tion of the county of Onondaga, N. Y., and to grace the occa- 
sion the celebrated Pompey Stone was brought from Albany 
for exhibition. I quote the earliest published history at hand, 
from Barber and Howe’s Historical Collections of New York, 
1841, only premising that the stone was “found” in 1820. 


“A stone was found in the town of Pompey, (now in the 
Albany Museum) about 14 inches long by 12 broad, and 8 
inches in thickness. It has in the center a figure of a tree with 
a serpent climbing it, with the following inscription on each 
side :— 
“We have here the true chronology of the Pontificate of 
Leo X and probably the year in which the inscriptions were 
made. The inscriptions may be translated, “Leo X by the 
Grace of God; eighth year of his Pontificate, 1520.” This stone 
was doubtless designed as a sepulchral monument. L. S. signi- 
fied the initials of the person buried; the cross, that he was 
a Catholic; and the inverted U some other emblem which is 
now in a great measure effaced. Mr. Adams considers that it 
is not incredible that this stone was carved by a Spaniard on 
or near the spot near which it was found. Florida was dis- 
covered by the Spaniards as early as 1502. Possibly some ad- 
venturers of this nation, allured by the story of a lake at the 
north’ whose bottom was lined with silver (the salt at Salina 
Springs) traversed this region in pursuit of their darling ob- 
ject; one of the number dying here, the survivor or survivors 
may have placed this monument over his remains.” 


This was the popular explanation for over 70 years. Dr. 
Homes, State Librarian, once published an elaborate paper 
on this, but the spot was unsuitable for burial: Mr. Adams 
was the Rev. John Adams, D. D., of Syracuse, who was then 
preparing a history of Onondaga. The popular Spanish story 
was a baseless tradition. Then came the more particular ac- 
count of the discovery in Mr. J. V. H. Clark’s valuable history 
of Onondaga in 1849. Mr. Clark had ample opportunities for 
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examining the stone, and gave a fair picture, defective, how- 
ever, in some details. His account may be summarized. 

Mr. Philo Cleveland was gathering stones from a moist 
piece of proposed meadow land in the summer of 1820 or 1821. 
He noticed lettering on one, but left it on a stone heap with- 
out further thought. Some days later these characters were 
plainly seen, and it was taken to a blacksmith’s shop, where 
it remained for six months as a local curio. “Every person 
who came to the shop, would, of course, examine the stone, 
take a horse shoe nail or an old file and scrape all the cracks, 
seams and carvings, giving it somewhat the appearance oi 
new work. The stone was found with the inscription down- 
ward, about one-third buried.” 

Mr. Clark had these particulars a quarter of a century after 
the finding, and the story may have grown. He added.—“It 
was subsequently removed to Manlius village, and was visited 
by several distinguished gentlemen of science, most of whom 
were disposed to admit that it was genuine. It remained in 
this village nearly a year, and was finally deposited in the 
Museum of the Albany Institute.” 

Possibly Mr. Clark had doubts, for he cautiously added: 
“So far as the writer of this is informed, it is admitted to be 
an authentic memorial of antiquity.” Thus it remained un- 
til 1894. It was widely quoted and never questioned. 

I had never seen it before that time, and was making some 
notes on its character, when.a Regent of the University of 
the State of New York came along and said: “Why should 
they call that authentic?” “I don’t know,” I replied. “It cer- 
tainly has some curious features.” So he had it taken from its 
case and I took pencil, pocket rule and glass, and made my 
examination, securing an exact tracing of the engraving, on 
which so much depended. The promised result I very 
briefly gave in a communication to the Syracuse Journal. 
Part of this follows: “I owe it to your kindness that I could 
make a close examination of the stone this afternoon and cer- 
tainly with unexpected results. The inscription was not cut 
with a knife, but with several and somewhat different tools, 
and with blows from a hammer or mallet. Two of these tools 
were cold chisels of good quality, one having a straight and 
very sharp edge, nearly three-eighths of an inch wide, and 
another a little narrower and rounded and dulled by use. 
These were used in certain parts of the work, and the lines 
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at the tops of the letters were made with a single stroke of 
the hammer. At the ornament in the lower right hand cor- 
ner and elsewhere, a smith’s punch was used, one with a dull, 
but not broad point. What other tools were employed it is 
not necessary to say. A hammer, two cold chisels and a good 
punch would make a pretty good kit of tools for a wandering 
Spaniard, and he may have found these enough. If any one 
thinks he carried them so far, he may believe in the Pompey 
stone. There is another feature which has received no notice. 
The characters are purely modern. The letter L is that of 
this century and not of the sixteenth. It is the fashion now 
to use old fashioned type, and if any one will look at the let- 
ter in question, the distinction will be seen. I have gone 
through a number of my books of that century, as well as 
some of the next, and in all the terminal point of the capital L 
slopes forward instead of being upright, as on the stone. I 
think this was invariable from fifteen hundred to sixteen hun- 
dred and generally for a century later, but an expert would de- 
termine this and the next point at once. 


“The next point is, that the numerals are modern characters, 


of uniform height, and not reaching distinctly above or below 
the line. I find no figures like these until a long time after 
the date carved on the stone. Any one may see this also, by 
taking a book of 150 or 200 years old. Especially it may be 
noted that he will find no figure 5 like that on the stone. If 
no such book is accessible, he may turn to books printed in the 
fashionable old types of today. These forms were in general 
use up to the beginning of this century.” 


After quoting Clark’s explanation of the fresh appearance 
of the carving I added: “This does not account for the clear 
sharp cuts made by the cold chisel. I may add that I have in- 
vestigated several frauds in every way more antique in charac- 
ter than this inscription. 


“You ask my opinion, and I simply give the facts, submit- 
ting the question to you in turn. According to the statement 
of the find the spot was unsuitable for either dwelling, camp 
or grave. At the date given there were no Indians living in 
Pompey and few in the county. The work was done by a man 
of skill, and fair knowledge of modern, not of early books. He 
had a good supply of smith’s or stone cutter’s tools; the char- 
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acters are those of the 19th not of the 16th century. Further 
deponent saith not.” 


I had not the least idea that any one living knew the true 
history of the stone, and expected severe replies for my un- 
expected incredulity. I was thus both astonished and grati- 
fied by the immediate response of an honored citizen of Syra- 
cuse, Mr. John E. Sweet, ranks high as a mechanical engineer, 
and came from one of the oldest Pompey families. He says: 
“While being interested in what has been said about the 
Pompey stone, I have not been so to think it worth while to 
give the facts as to its origin. Mr.’ Beauchamp’s letter in the 
Saturday’s Journal, however, calls for the facts for the purpose 
of showng what reliance can be placed on a man’s opinion 
who makes one subject a special study. 


“My Uncle, Cyrus Avery, who was born in Pompey and liv- 
ed there during the early part of the century, told me the last 
time I saw him, 1867, that he and his nephew, William Willard 
of this city, cut the figures on the Pompey stone, just to 
see what would come of it. When it came out in Clark’s 
History so much had come of it, they thought it best to keep 
still altogether. 


“T have no doubt the tools used were those mentioned 
by Mr. Beauchamp, as such tools were exactly the ones most 
likely to be at hand in Grandfather Avery’s blacksmith shop 
at Oran. Mr. Willard’s friends will hardly credit his being 
interested in a practical joke of that kind, but Mr. Avery (a 
brother of the late Dr. Avery of Phoenix) was given to just 
that sort of thing. 


“The Pompey stone is nothing more or less than a joke. It 
can hardly be called a fraud, as it does not pretend to be any- 
thing, nor did the makers ever do dnything to make it appear 
that it was. I doubt if either of them ever saw it after it was 
brought to light. Really I hardly think the stone worth send- 
ing back to Albany, and Mr. Beauchamp may congratulate 
himself upon having sized up the inscription so accurately. 


John E. Sweet, 
Syracuse, June 11, 1894.” 
Colonel William A. Sweet afterward testified to the same 


facts. The stone, of course, went back to Albany and is still 
there. As no connected account has ever been published of 
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this matter, and as it is still sometimes quoted by those ignor- 
ant of its character, it seems well to give the facts in full. 
One natural question has been asked: “How did these boys 
happen to use the name and the date which they did?” The 
answer is simple. They were of a notable New England family 
and of course, familiar with the history of the Reformation. 
The year 1520 saw Luther’s renunciation of Papal authority, 
followed immediately by his excommunication by Leo X. No 
New England boy was ignorant of the approximate date of 
these events. To them they were the greatest in European 
history. When an early date was desired, one soon after the 
discovery by Columbus, no other date was so likely to be used. 
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‘“‘The World Before the Flood.’’ 


By CHARLES HALLOCK, Ph. D. 


As a conscientious student, I feel a certain twinge of re- 
sponsibility in coming before the bibliologists with the subject 
in hand, because I am sure to be thought presumptious for at- 
tempting to deal ex cathedra with history which has been prac- 
tically obliterated, or at least has passed into oblivion. For it is 
natural to ask how should this man know? Yet I am persuaded 
that I shall convince you before I advance far into my theme, 
that I stand on solid ground,—as solid, at least, as the Antedilu- 
vians themselves occupied! You will even wonder that these 
things had not occurred to you before. 


If one Edward Bellamy, looking backward from the view- 
point of a century hence, is able to cast a horoscope from the 
mirage which plays between, why cannot we as easily hark 
back from the present day to ages past? This ought not to be 
difficult as geography constantly repeats itself. Echo con- 
firms the keynote. We live the past in the present, and if in 
our tracings we discover prehistoric landmarks and tokens 
which have a familiar look we cannot go far astray in our at- 
tempt to interpret them. We have the passe partout. 


The world’s natural features are pretty much the same the 
world over. Physical causes and effects are relatively the 
same for all time. Thunder follows lightning and dust traces 
a passing caravan. We draw our inferences from our cues 
and judge accordingly. Phenomena prove and explain occur- 
rances and when we have become familiar with phenomena 
and manifestations, the organic operations of nature become 
an open book, because they work according to law. Theory 
and speculation drop to the rear when truth speaks by demon- 
stration. Hydrographers understand wave action and the play 
of fluvian currents, what they wash out and what they deposit. 
The gentle continuous dallying of the winds on the desert or 
seashore heap up sand dunes and bury forests and cities. Ero- 
sion carves fantastic shapes upon the bluffs, and the falling 
rain-drops mottle the flinty rocks. Frost and heat and rain dis- 
integrate and level mountain heights. A cloud-burst will accom- 
plish in a single day what pseudo-scientists aver must take 
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millions of years to perform. The ocean roars mightily and 
a continent sinks. A glacial ice dam impounding a great in- 
land sea gives way and the torrential outflow, at the cost of 
the western hemisphere, destroys more people than the Noach- 
ian deluge. These facts are recorded in geo-physics and his- 
torical geology. 

You must perceive at once the basic principle which under- 
lies my method of research, and why I am confident of my 
postulates. I do not attempt a clairvoyance into the hidden 
past, but simply accept the record where I find it here and 
there, especially when it is attested by the Bible narrative and 
the exhumations of archaeologists. As the Psalmist says, 
“Thy word is a lamp to my feet. When it goeth forth it giveth 
light and understanding unto the simple.” From my gather- 
ed materials I am able to make analogies and draw my infer- 
ences. It is like putting together a dissected map of the world’s 
res gestae which the footprints of the ages have left discern- 
able, not only within historical time, but from obliterated cen- 
turies and thousands of years before the flood. And I think I 
can do this without fear of being pronounced chimerical, al- 
though static science,—science of the orthodox type, which 
claims a copyright on all the wisdom in this world, does not at- 
tempt to deal with the subject because, by its own declara- 
tion, it does not accept the Bible testimony as authority. Yet 
we have absolutely no other authenticated written word. It is 
meagre at the best. But we do have the convincing spectrum 
of the retrospect, and the mirrored reflection which the whirli- 
gig of time throws upon the screen like the living moving pic- 
tures of the day, and quite as true to the facts which they rep- 
resent. A practiced mine prospector recognizes the indications. 

Now as to the world before the Deluge, it became wicked 
enough to be destroyed, according to the Scriptures. If it was 
wicked, it must have been populous, and as a unit rich and 
prosperous. Whence this inference? Let us traverse the pro- 
position. We note that the villagers, rustics, and pastoral peo- 
ple who lead the simple life apart from the “maddening crowd,” 
are not apt to run to excesses, or to become deeply, depraved. 
It is only aggregations of populations, like the large cities, an- 
cient and modern, throughout the world, which become persis- 
tently wicked. A people to be desperately wicked must, I say, be 
rich and prosperous. Love and pursuit of money is the root 
of all evil. The desires of the rich are inordinate, and they in- 
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crease with their gratification. The wealthy require luxuries, 
and money and the genius of invention furnishes the means 
of acquisition. Such a postulate infallibly involves a high 
stage of civilization before the flood, with craftsmen of all 
kinds. Indeed several classes of craftsmen are mentioned in 
the second and fourth chapters of Genesis :—tillers of the 
ground, shepherds, breeders of cattle, orchardists, dwellers in 
tents. artificers in brass and iron, lapidaries, manufacturers of 
jewelry and gold and silver ornaments, musical instruments, 
the harp and organ, implements of warfare and the chase, and 
working tools of all kinds; and if metals and minerals, then 
there must have been mines and miners, and means of trans- 
portation by land and water to bring them from abroad. 
Archaeologists are at work in the Orient constantly exhuming 
treasure trove known to be 8000 years old, whose work- 
transit, aviation, far reaching telescopes, automobiles, meta- 
manship is as exquisite as any work of the present age. In 
the western hemisphere its most advanced portion included the 
sub-tropical regions north and south of the equator, compris- 
ing Mexico, Peru, Central America, and the Isthmus of Pana 
ma. not as seen on the maps of today, which show merely the 
remnant of a continental area which was left after the subsi- 
dence of the adjacent land known to the ancient geographers 
as Mu. By comparing the civilization of the prehis- 
toric period with the present we discover that it is only on 
the int@llectual plane that we now excel—in telegraphy, rapid 
physics, and scientific advancement generally. By so much are 
we nearer the spiritual realm, though in religion we have made 
no notable advance. (Gen. 4:26.) In the matter of material 
comforts and the absolute necessities of life we have gained 
only in some specialties. In fact we have lost many of the an- 
cient arts which the post-diluvian world has been in quest of for 
ages ; chiefly for the reason that the flood destroyed and wiped 
out many marine animal and vegetable forms which are not 
likely to be restored, though they are faithfully outlined and 
presented in the paleontologies (fossils) of the Tertiary Period, 
and periods subsequent. Hence human life, like plant life, is 
autogenou§ and coeval in all the continents, and nothing has 
ever been made, or done, or seen in one geographical division, 
but has been duplicated at some time or other in all the rest 
during the world’s entire period. 


(To be continued.) 
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Life in Ancient Babylonia Four Thousand Years 
Ago; As Depicted by the Dilbat Tablets. 


By JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S., B. A., ETC. 


All the world knows something of the resurrection of 
the remains of several of the chief cities of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia; how that modern excavations have revealed much of 
the civilization and a large remnant of the literature and his- 
toric annals of Babylon, and Nineveh, Nippur, Sippara and 
Susa. 

These celebrated achievements of research have been obtain- 
ed by the organized expeditions of explorers subsidised by 
government, or undertaken by important state museums. 
These, possessing an adequate fund, for large undertakings, 
have selected for work the sites of the greater cities of, anti- 
quity. 

In addition to such semi-official researches, the Arabs in the 
basin of the Tigris and Euphrates are always hunting for, and 
frequently obtaining, relics of the old populations who have 
preceded them. 

As such digging and delving is illegal they confine their 
clandestine operations to the smaller mounds which indicate 
the site of the minor towns and villages of the great Mesopo- 
tamian plain. These smaller centers of human activity, how- 
ever, had their own business and commercial records and petty 
histories and hence from time to time large numbers of tablets 
covered with cuneiform writing sporadically appear upon the 
market ; each batch of documents relating to some single com- 
munity of old Assyria or Babylonia. 

Recently such a horde must have been discovered at the 
ancient town of Dilbat, near Bablyon, and the tablets there- 
from disclose in a graphic manner the story of its citizens, 
their business transactions and their everyday life. For these 
documents are not regal records and edicts, but what may 
really be correctly called family archives. . 

They carry their readers back to a.very early period indeed ; 
many centuries anterior to the historical eras of the great east- 
ern empires usually familiar, in recent times, to us, for the 
new-found records, in the majority of cases, are dated under 
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the predecessors of the famous monarch Hammurabi, who 
codified the laws of Babylonia. They therefore were inscribed 
at the date which is known as that of the First Dynasty of 
Babylonia. 

We know by means of these freshly found tablets, and pre- 
viously deciphered references to it in the records of the great 
metropolis of Babylon, that Dilbat was a small town of Baby- 
lonia situated upon that great master piece of Mesopotamian 
engineering skill, the Arahtu canal, an irrigation waterway 
that carried fertility and inland commerce to the prolific plain 
east of the Euphrates, the area which provided sustenance for 
much of the teeming population of the vast capitol. The 
artificial artery must have run near to the great river, for it 
washed the face of the southern walls of Babylon’s ramparts, 
and upon it opened one of the metropolis’ gates, that which 
was dedicated to the god Uras. The Arahtu thence led away, 
southward, to Dilbat, which the new records inform us was 
built between the canal and the Euphrates, for some of them 
refer to property, or land, or houses, described as appurtain- 
ing to the city, or its suburbs, as being bounded sometimes by 
the canal, and on other occasions by the river. 

However, as the present natives will not reveal the site of 
their find, we cannot, unfortunately, now identify the precise 
spot where Dilbat stood. 

The Arahtu not only watered the soil and thus produced the 
harvests, but carried upon its surface the crops its bounty had 
created. Thus an old text tells us it was “the bringer of life 
to Babylon.” 

Dilbat was apparently the great southern granary of the 
capitol, for Hammurabi in his prolix auto-biographical pane- 
gyric vaunts that he “extended the plantations of Dilbat, and 
accumulated corn for Ip, the powerful,” the tutelary civic 
deity. 

When the Arahtu was first constructed, it is difficult to say, 
but the benefits it brought to the population caused the old 
kings to always see that it was kept in repair. Vice versa, in- 
vaders of Babylonia in war times, such as Sennacherib, damag- 
ed it as a preliminary to reducing the capitol by starvation. 

The special deity of Dilbat was Ip; possibly a reduced form 
of Ninip; and his temple therein was called Imbi Anun, “Pre- 
claimed of Anu.” There was a city wall built in ancient times, 
for it was old enough to require restoring by Sumu-Alu, pre- 
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decessor of Hammurabi. The town seems to have possessed 
three harbors, or docks, and a market, and doubtless the con- 
tinual hum of busy life, and commerce in the marts, and among 
its thoroughfares, and wharves were ceaseless. The documents 
rescued from its ruins, almost all concern the sale, hypotheca- 
tion, or rental of real estate. Horses and lands, fields and gar- 
dens, cattle or crops, formed the chief matters written about. 
As Dilbat was the center of such a rich agricultural district 
this was to be expected. 

The same formulae are employed as those used in the records 
of other Babylonian cities, in later times, showing the conser- 
vatism of the scribes in legal engrossments. To prevent dis- 
pute as to title between vendors and purchasers the ground 
and edifices are clearly defined by enumerating the neighboring 
properties with the names of their owners. Often the bouhd- 
ary is a street, a canal, a pond ora harbor. Then in cases con- 
cerning real estate succeeds a statement of valuation, the name 
of the seller and the buyer and, at the termination of the 
record of bargain, or security for advance, which the deed dis- 
closes, it set forth the oath taken before the god of the city in 
his temple, and often also an invocation of the king regnant. 
The Dilbat scribes moreover, added a special clause placing the 
onus of any subsequent dispute of the deed upon the vendor— 
thus—“For” “all the contests concerning the property A..B.. 
is” “responsible.” Finally follow the names of the witnesses, 
and frequently also that of the scribe of the tablet, and also, 
generally, several impressions of the signets of-the parties con- 
cerned. 

Legally the vendor should always seal the tablet, but if he 
had not a signet then some, or all, of the witnesses appended 
theirs. In carefully engrossed tablets the fact of the omission 
of the seller’s seal thereto is duly set forth. 

Properly speaking, the tablets had to be in duplicate. The 
first was inscribed, whilst the clay was soft, then baked and 
copied, then a cover of moist clay was placed around it and 
the document re-written upon this envelop, from the copy, so 
that it could be referred to and perused at any time upon 
presenting the prescribed fee at the “Record Office.” In cases 
of serious dispute as to its accurary, for an additional sum, the 
outer case was ordered to be broken, and its record compared 
with that of the inner duplicate text. Then the litigant who 
proved to be in error, or frivolous in his allegation that the two 
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versions were not true counterparts, had to dispurse a con- 
siderable forfeit. A new outer case was moulded and placed 
over the original inner tablet, and duly reinscribed. This pro- 
cedure is mentioned in Jeremiah, 32-11 as “Enquiring of the 
inner and the outer tablet of a deed.” 

Of the Dilbat documents the fellahin with their picks have 
fractured the majority of the inscribed case envelopes, so that 
only single specimens of the contracts have survived in legible 
condition. These systematic arrangements for insuring the 
due enregisteration of transactions necessitating the certifica- 
tion of their authenticity by means of legal formalities, so that 
they could be quoted as “evidence” in the law courts, or muni- 
cipal tribunal, for in one case at least the mayor of Dilbat ap- 
pears as the Judge, were similar to those employed at other 
contemporary and neighboring cities. But they possessed their 
own peculiar phraseology indicating that Dilbat had its in- 
dividual type of citizen, though comparatively only an in- 
significant town. Therefore a flourishing school of solicitors 
and scribes doubtless swarmed in the shady corridors of its 
temple and around its god’s tribunal. Truly the city’s pros- 
perity was but a reflex of that of great Babylon, but the career 
of Dilbat was not merely ephemeral, for commencing with the 
reign of the first kings of the metropolis it endured well into the 
Persian era. 

A fair idea of the varied contents of these tablets may be 
obtained by describing one that records the purchase of a 
rural property by a certain Idin-Lagamal. He bought the 
property from the sons of its late proprietor, Nur-ilisu; but to 
simplify the transaction part of the arrangement consisted in 
one of the brothers, Amil Nannar, taking upon himself solely 
any responsibility arising from possible subsequent dispute as 
to the bargain by his brothers. To retain his presence as se- 
curity, and &lso probably because he having been born and 
bred upon the farm understood its special capabilities for agri- 
culture, Idin-Lagamal bound him one to cultivate the estate 
for him. In order to furnish ample funds, Idin-Lagamal, prob- 
ably a wealthy land owner, advanced to Amil Nannar three 
shekles of siliter. This must have been a considerable loan, for 
some properties referred to in these tablets sold for such a 
sum total. The three shekles were to supply the means for 
carrying on the whole concern; this probably meaning putting 
it into proper agricultural condition; digging fresh irrigation 
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channels, erecting water wheels, and obtaining cattle and 
plows. Let us hope that Amil Nannar made the affair profit- 
able, and that, if so, his brothers did not, when they saw his 
success and what could by capital and industry be done with 
the place, attempt to contest the sale, for probably they had 
neglected it, and Amil Nannar had in order to assist in its dis- 
posal, taken upon his own shoulders all the actual and legal 
responsibility. 

Idin-Lagamal was founder of the family who from their 
archives for three subsequent generations during the next 
reign, seem to have amassed wealth, and the documents con- 
tinued to describe their commercial activity and the extension 
of their domains. He had three sons, but the business ability 
of the father appears to have specially descended upon one of 
these, named Nabil. The third generation was represented by 
one personage, Huzulum, a more modest, or less active, man 
than his father and grandfather. His recorded transactions 
are but for minor matters and with him the family died out or 
lost its commercial importance. 


The majority of the tablets merely registered plots, areas 
and locations, for nearly all the litigation was concerning 
boundaries. Many are for leases, hiring agreements and loans, 
one being an agreement to rent a place for only three months. 
For instance, Huzulum hires a bull from the great temple gods 
at Sippara, Shamash and Aia, for a year. Doubtless the deities 
had a shrine with surrounding pastures to provide sacrificial 
cattle, at Dilbat. This farm belonged to the priests who did 
a thriving trade with stud cattle and rams. People let out 
chariots and agricultural implements, but the loans are gen- 
erally those of money or seed corn. The interest for the last 
mentioned sometimes ran up to 36 per cent; but it was payable 
at the harvest time in kind, out of what it would pgoduce, so if 
the farmer had parted with his reserve of seed corn the pre- 
vious season because of a specially high offer for it he could af- 
ford to pay such interest in order to obtain a fresh supply. 


(Some deeds concern the hiring of harvesters, and they 
were often registered before the engagement for their ser- 
vices had matured, by the crop having ripened ready for reap- 
ing). Therefore, they contained a clause that if the hands 
contracted for failed to turn up the farmer could engage oth- 
ers in their stead at the price paid that season by the King upon 
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his own estate. It may be presumed that the person who had 
contracted to supply the men made up the difference, if-any. 

Such was the life in and around Dilbat at about 2000 years 
anterior to the Christian era, as revealed by the small clay tab- 
lets that the patient industry of many intellects have for the 
love of science enabled us to read. 

The emoluments of any Assyriologist are but poor and his 
achievements are only properly appreciated by the few, so that 
the knowledge that he has re-edited, for all time to come, a part 
of the history of mankind, hitherto unknown, is his chief re- 
ward. 
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The Migration of Dan. 


By HENRY PROCTOR, M. R. A. S., F. R. S. L. 


We have been deeply interested in reading a French magazine, 
“Revue D’Exegese Mythologique,” in which the Abbe Fourriere 
traces the origin of human sacrifices among the Greeks to the 
Worship of Baal, brought in by Danite immigrants. He finds 
abundant traces of it in Crete, Laconia and Arcadia, as in “Tan” 
the name given to Jupiter on Aetan coins, Tanos, a city, Itanos, 
a promontory. In Laconia the Dorians gave Jupiter the name 
of Dan; they had a river Tanos, and as proper names, they had 
Laodamia meaning (people of Dan;) Phylodamia (Tribe of 
‘ Dan:) as the name of the Daughter of Danaos (Dan). In Ar- 
cadia there was the river Ladon (Laos-Dan), and the cities 
Belemina (Flight of Baal) from the Hebrew Baalmanos; and 
Parrhasia, corresponding to the Hebrew “Pharas” to disperse. 

The learned Abbe thinks that a great dispersion took place 
at the destruction of the Phophets of Baal in the time of Elijah 
and he derives several names from this connection, as the well 
known Arsinoe from aryeh (Lion) and Sinai, recalling the flight 
of Elijah to Sinai; Penthilos from penthos, mourning of Elijah; 
Maenalos from manos, flight and Elijah; Amilos, from am, peo- 
ple of Elijah. . 

From all the evidence he draws the conclusion that the wor- 
ship of the sun ‘accompanied by human sacrifice was carried on 
in Greece, having been imported by Danite immigrants from 
Palestine in the time of Elijah. 


By the same means he goes on to demonstrate the presence 
of the same Israelitish people in Great Britain and Ireland. He 
first proves from Tacitus that human sacrifices were offered by 
the Druids, who says that he “destroyed the woods consecrated 
to their horrible superstitions, for they regarded as a religious 
act, the pouring out of the blood of their captives on their altars 
and consulted the gods by means of human entrails.” From the 
words of Moses, “Dan-gur-aryeh” Dan is a Lion’s Whelp—he de- 
rives a great many names both of persons and places, as from 
(1) Dan—“Dana, mother of the Tuatha De Danann,” Dunum, a 
city and Duadan (a warrior) from ruach-dan—spirit of Dan. 
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The names of bays as Dingle and Duncannon, Dun-dalk, Dun- 
more and Dundrum in Ireland are all derived by him from Dan. 

(2) From Gur he derives Bangor, Cork, Carlow, Gara 
(lake) ; and from dan and gur are derived Donegore and Dun- 
garvan. (3) From aryeh such names as Ardagh, Arklow and 
Arran. From Baal the sun-god is derived the names of towns 
as Bally, Ballybay, Ballyshannon, Ballyconnel, Bellfast, Ballina, 
Bally-cotton and Ballydonegan (Baal and Dan) and Bally- 
mahon. 

The common name “Brian” he derives from bariakh—tfugitive 
and ayin—fountain—and “Bridget’’ from bariakh and gur- 

In Great Britain he derives from Dan the names of Thanet, 
Tyne, Denbigh, Danum, etc., and from Gur—Bangor Cardiff, 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, and from Baal—Bala (lake) 
Belfort, Bellingham, Belfer, and Bolton(Baal and Dan). 

The names of two British tribes were Danite, viz: Damnii and 
Dumnonii (from Dan, and manos—flight) ; Flight of Dan. 

From these and other facts he draws the conclusion that the 
most ancient known population of Ireland and Great Britain was 
formed by Israelite immigrants from the city of Dan in the time 
of Elijah, that they continued the worship of Baal and human 
sacrifice and that the Druids were the successors of the Danite 
priests of Baal. He derives the word “Druid from Apvs 
(Drus and Dan —written: “Apuidan,” and meaning oak of Dan,) 
the “memoirs” from which this excerpt is made, were read before 
the International Congress on the History of Religions” at Ox- 
ford in Sept., 1908. 
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Is Dr: Curry Right ? 


By MINNIE MAE KINNAMAN. 


Whence came the original inhabitants of the now American 
continents? This question has been asked since American arch- 
aeology first sprang into being. Much erudition has been set 
forth in type in an attempt to account for the origin of the in- 
habitants of these continents. 


Further, were the whites who followed Columbus the first 
of the race to reach the western hemisphere? For years it has 
been supposed that those who followed Columbus were the first 
white men who came and stayed in the Americas. But this theory 
seems doomed to go the way of most theories. 


Apparently the first man who took exception to the above 
theory was Dr. E. S. Curry of Cristy, Mo., a former missionary 
to the Chippewas and Ottawas, and the other Indian tribes in 
Michigan, and also in the West. Dr. Curry spent an ordinary 
lifetime with the Indians studying their manners, customs and 
language; and especially their so-called legends, folk-lore and 
oral history. Finally, after years of study he caught, as it were, 
the “key” that unlocked for him the past so remote as to astound 
the most fertile dreamer of romances. 


_ He decided, and proved to his satisfaction, that ancient history, 
as it is now written, is reversed. He holds that instead of civiliza- 
tion coming to America from Asia, the reverse is the correct 
solution, that is, that civilization, as we know it, when the “‘cur- 
tain of history goes up” in the Tigro-Euphrates and Nile Val- 
leys came from America, or more properly from a continent now 
sunk in the great Pacific; this continent is known among the 
American Indians as Turtle or Tula, the relicts of this sunken 
continent are still to be seen in the Pacific archaepelago and moun- 
tain tops. 


According to these same legends the people were white, and 
when the continent went down, they sailed away to another land 
(Asia) taking with them, of course, their civilization. 

After thousands of years these people came back to what is 
now the American continent and settled there, and we know them 
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north of the Rio Grande in our science of archaeology as Mound 
Builders. 

This white race, the Mound Builders, were conquered by the 
progenitors of the Indians, conquered or exiled, for he seems to 
have promised to come back in future years. 

This, in short, seems to have been. the theory promulgated by 
Dr. Curry, though he arrives at his conclusions through different 
syllogisms than another investigator of the same subject, Dr. 
Brown, who sets forth his researches in “The Lone Hand” an 
Australian periodical. The attempts to ‘solve whence and why 
The White Gods in Central American Art, Dr. Brown’s studies 
leave Art and take to Anthropology. The Indian of Montezuma’s 
time was of “sloping brow, negro-lipped face” but the white gods 
had pale faces and beards—“two characteristics that do not, by 





Pottery from Central America. 


nature, belong to the indigenous races of America, but extremely 
frequent in representation of gods both in Central America and in 
Peru. One of the singular things about the people of the Isthmus 
of Panama, is that there is a large sprinkling of blonde-haired, 
blue eyed European-like men and women in all the Indian tribes 
that live near the great stone ruins, right along the mountain 
provinces that face the Pacific, in Guerrero, Oaxaca, Soconusco, 
Gautemala and Honduras and even into more northernly Yucatan.” 

Dr. Brown takes the position that the “white civilization” of 
Peru passed northward into Central America and even Mexico, 
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in other words, Peru is the cradle of American civilization ; this 
civilization was inherited by the Incas and the Aztecs, but the 
basis upon which Dr. Brown founds his theory that this white 
civilization had its inception in Peru and spread northward, is a 
very fragile one, viz:—the Llama or the American camel, which 
though found only on the heights of certain sections of the Andes, 
is to be found in Central America in its art. Is this sufficient 
data upon which to rest the sweeping assertion that the Peruvian 
culture was carried northward? Could it not be that the cat- 
aclysm that caused the sinking of the Pacific continent also caused 
the survivors to settle all along the western coast of what is now 
the continent of North America? 

One thing most writers fail to recognize, or if forced to recog- 
nize in one case they forget it in all others, i. e., that commerce 
between pre-historic peoples, or for that matter, even between 
ancient peoples of authentic history was very extensive indeed. 


Some of the White Gods in Pottery. 


Exchange and barter is one of the human instincts and one of the 
first impulses that lead to progress and development. 


Taking into consideration the fact that these people would be 
separated because of geographical conditions, it is most natural 
that commerce should spring up between the separated communi- 
ties, and that the strange objects of nature peculiar to one sec- 
tion would be a matter of curiosity out of its habitat, and so 
each section makes the other acquainted with its peculiarities 
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through art, a most natural thing. Would this not account for 
the Llama in Central American art? 

Dr. Brown formulates the sinking continent theory also, or 
some such cataclysm, as the cause of migration to the Americas, 
but he also thinks that the first race in Polynesia came from 
Europe and had a large sprinkling of blondes in their ranks,— 
then these people migrated to South America (Peru) and hewed 
for themselves the great empires of that western coast. This, in 





accordance with his theory accounts for the European “strain” 
along the western border. Later comers hail from southern Asia 
or Melanesia, and brought with them the negroid characteristics 
which we note in the conquerors of the “White People.” 

Now are we not constructing difficulties in such theories rather 
than razing them? In order to get the “European strain” to the 
Americas we take them by via Polynesia without one hint or fact 
as to how they got from Europe to Polynesia; then following in 
their footsteps we have the negroid type in southern Asia. 

Let us look at this theory from another standpoint. It seems 
to be taken for granted by Dr. Brown that Europe is the original 
home of the Caucasian race, and from that point it spread over the 
earth’s surface. 

Other anthropologists consider Central Asia as the cradle of 
the Aryan race. Upon what basis? Tradition. Upon the Garden 
of Eden tradition as promulgated by the Hebrews. This tradition 
has been able to bias the judgment of scientists since the birth of 
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science, and as a result, in order to get the Caucasian race to 
America, we are compelled to take them via Polynesia and the 
Pacific Ocean. Now the question naturally arises, did they, in 
order to get to the Eastern shore of the Pacific, traverse the Asi- 
atic continent or navigate the Atlantic and Indian oceans? In 
one case we would have to give them the ability to do what the 
same race is not now able to do, and in the other give them wider 
knowledge and better facilities than their descendants near the 
close of the Middle Ages. It seems that we sometimes overlook 
the probabilities and take into consideration possibilities only. 

It seems to us that it is the duty of science to explain phenom- 
ena, whether in the school labratory or in its larger labratory, 
the world, in the most simple terms possible, and further it is the 
duty of science to eliminate difficulties rather than to create them. 
But scientists in some cases seem to forget the duty of explaining 
cause and effect, and attempt to divert science so that it becomes 
the creator of a creature of the imagination. 

It seems to me that Dr. Curry has struck the keynote to the 
blindness of scientists in the solution of American archaeology 
when he says, “One cause of past failure has been, that the most 
important sources of information have not been made available, 
have not been understood, but have been narrowly misconstructed 
to support some preconceived and foregone conclusions, or totally 
rejected as untrustworthy and fallacious. . . . . but why should 
over-zealous conservatism persist in maintaining erroneous con- 
clusions, even if they were arrived at by the then most compe- 
tent and respectable authorities.” 

Both authors concur in the main point under discussion, viz: 
that the pre-historic race of. America was Caucasian and that 
this race came from the west over the sea. But after this they 
diverge. One brings the white face and beared men from Eu- 
rope via Polynesia; the other from a now sunken continent in 
the Pacific ocean. 

Which is the more simple and direct? Which is the more 
probable? Which will account for the greater number of phe- 
nomena? Whichever theory is the more simple and at the same 
time accounts for the greater number of phenomena is the one 
that must be accepted, at least such is the ruling of science as we 
now postulate it; neither theory is yet a hypothesis for neither ac- 
counts for all known phenomena. 

One author attempts to trace origin by means of art, the other 
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by tradition and oral history. We _ usually accept art as the 
sponsor of tradition, but in reality it is the child of tradition, the 
visible material form of tradition, manners and customs. 

If we take all available material, art, tradition, manners, cus- 
toms, in short, al] archaeological relics, we are able in a manner, at 
least, to re-construct the civilization which we are studying, and 
at the same time form a notion as to its founders and perhaps 
from whence they came and whither they went. 

Tradition among the North American Indians tells us of 
a great white race. Art and architecture, as well as tradition, 
does the same in South and Central America. Let us accept that 
as a fact, then permit the geologist to speak as to the oldest land ; 
the anthropologist as to the oldest types of the Caucasian race, 
for that matter, racial type; the archaelogist as to the oldest exist- 
ing remains; the philologist as to the oldest written or spoken 
languages, its cognates and derivatives, then permit the concensus 
of concurrence guide to conclusion of whence and whither. 

Such a course of research would certainly lead to something 
definite and at least tentative conclusions might be arrived at, 
which should lead to astounding developments. Further, if the 
“Rosetta Stone” of American hieroglyphics has been discovered, 
then having written history, written by the actors, in addition 
to the above named auxiliaries, it would seem that we would be 
close to a definite knowledge of the pre-historic peoples of 
America. But the moment we know definitely, just that mo- 
ment we lose a fascinating theme upon which to write and with 
which to juggle. However, a grain of truth is worth a pound of 
speculation. 

Tentatively we may arrive at one conclusion, (a) The oldest 
pre-historic race in America was Caucausian, and it came from 
the west over the sea. As to allied questions, they are still open. 
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Roman Archaeology. 
By J. 0. KINNAMAN, A. M., Ph. M. 
Chapter I. 

Italy! a name for one to conjure with! For what does it not 
stand? Its history is the story of the struggle of Occidental 
civilization. What do we not owe to Rome? 

Rome is nearer to us than the versatile, philosophical, artistic 
Greece. Greece, too, is our parent, but more remote, farther re- 
moved than Rome. Greece gave us the aesthetic side of civili- 
zation, but Rome the ever practical. To illustrate: Greece built 
her architecture for beauty; Rome did the same for utility. 
Utility was the watchword of the Great Roman world, and we 
have inherited the tendency, only we have somewhat diverted 
it to suit our pecular environment. 

Let us study for a little while the geography of Italy and see 
what its physical contour had to do with the kind of civiliza- 
tion that developed within its bounds. 

A friend of ours, who is one of the great living authorities on 
geography would say that physical geography has everything 
to do with it, in fact it is the mould of civilization. We will 
take this as his favorite assertion and see if it applies to Italy. 

As to situation, Italy is about midway between the Strait of 
Gibraltar and the Golden Horn; it is the “hub” of the Mediter- 
ranean basin ; she is so centrally located that with equal ease she 
can look east or west ; a short distance separates her from Sicily, 
(the battleground of the ancient world) and a short ninety miles 
from the African coast. Her situation makes her easily ac- 
cessible by sea, and at the same time makes her geographically 
mistress of this same sea. On the north the insurmountable 
Alps protect the land from invasion, and at the same time from 
the cold icy-blasts that visit northern Greece. Another moun- 
tain range divides the peninsula into two coasts plains, one 
narrow and the other comparatively wide. 

Two great river valleys offer themselves to the art and sci- 
ence of agriculture, the Po in the north, the Tiber in the centre 
while southern Italy lends itself to almost every kind of physio- 
graphical configuration. 

The products are as varied as her physical characteristics. 
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Everything necessary for the subsistence of man can be found 
within her bounds, both from agriculture and the flock. The cli- 
mate is almost ideal, but perhaps somewhat more severe in an- 
cient than in modern times if we may take seriously the writ- 
ings of Livy and others, but we must take these writers a little 
cautiously, and not consider the record of extraordinary phe- 
nomena as the rule. In other words, when Livy in Book V, 13, 
says, “insignis hieme gelida ac nivosa,” and Dionysius (Fragm, 
C., XII. 8,) tells us of a blizzard that covered the ground with 
seven feet of snow, we must remember that these phenomena 
were so extraordinary that they were ‘considered worthy of 
record in a great historical treatise, and not merely as a weath- 
er report. This date too, in all probability, refers to the year 
401 B. C. 


We are personally inclined to believe that, if anything, the 
climate in ancient times was more mild than at present. One 
thing that would militate towards this would be the fact that 
in ancient times Italy was a well wooded country which it is 
not now, as any traveler can testify. Climatic conditions have 
changed, undoubtedly, but for the worse in all probabilities. By 
more than a quarter of a century of observation in America we 
are convinced that the destruction of timber produces climatic 
changes and always for the worse; the cold becomes more in- 
tense and lasts longer into the spring. This change of climate 
produces corresponding changes in flora and fauna of a given 
country, causing them both either to migrate, or what is still 
worse, to become extinct. The traveler of today looks in vain 
for the picture that Virgil loves to draw—the wooded, grassy 
dell with its herd of agile, active deer, not overly afraid of man, 
grazing quietly amidst the purely rustic scenes of nature; to- 
day the traveler looks in vain for anything larger than a 
ground squirrel, and he will trudge many a weary mile before 
even one of those little animals will gladden his sight, as the 
writer well knows from experience. The Italy of Virgil and 
earlier is gone forever. On the other hand, he will see what 
the artist of the ages remote has made immortal in marble— 
the old, wretched, miserable shepherdess carrying the lost lamb 
back to the flock—that is a very common and familiar sight on 
the Campagna today. Where are the native animals of 
Italy? The same place that the American buffalo is—extinct, 
gone forever from the face of the earth—forest trees and na- 
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tive animals receded from the advance of that savagery call- 
ed civilization. 


We may account for the rivers, mountains, products and 
animals, we may class them and dispose of them at one fell 
sweep, but what shall we say concerning the prehistoric or 
rather pre-Roman peoples of Italy? We have here what has 
been happily termed “the enigma of Italy.” I know that one 
man lays claim to its solution. We have also had men in 
America who have lain claim to the re-discovery of the art of 
tempering copper, but time and patience have always proven 


those men mistaken, and the art is still to be discovered: so 
in. all probability the “enigma” is still open for solution. 


Legend, tradition and myth, whichever we may please to call 
it, attempts to solve the problem of Pre-Roman population, but 
it is far from satisfactory and is not in any wise dependable. 


Of this much we may rest assured, that the. Etruscans were 
the schoolmasters of the Roman if not his ancestors. The same 
problem there confronts the archaeologist and the anthropolo- 
gist as does in America in regard to Moundbuilder and historic 
Indian. Tradition tells us that the Moundbuilder was a white 
man and an utter stranger to the historic Indian in regard to 
racial relationship. So the Etruscan was there with his civili- 
zation well established when the historic Roman appeared. 
The Etruscan became the teacher of the less enlightened 
Roman. The theory would seem substantiated by the remains 
of purely Etruscan works within the city of Rome proper. 


Who the Romans themselves were, and from whence they 
came, we will have to leave to the man who handles that branch 
of the subject, except to say that, of course, popular legend 
brings them from Troy. If that be true, then they were Greeks 
of the Mycenaean civilization. If we were to trace out in its 
entirety the Aeneas myth and then sift it for its historical 
grains of truth we should be compelled to fill several volumes 
with much erudition. Even if time and energy were devoted to 
that line of research, its results would be of doubtful value; 
suffice to say that there may be some shadow of historical 
truth in the myth. Dr. Schleimann had faith in the authentici- 
ty of the Iliad, Dr. Worfeld the same in regard to the Odyssey, 
and as a result, the science of Greek archaeology was born, and 
scholars ceased to wrangle over the doubtful readings of litera- 
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ture, took the spade and pick in hand and ‘are now making those 
remote past civilizations speak with fluent tongue. 

Therefore, we shall not, as is customary in writing- upon 
Greek Archaeology, begin with the purely prehistoric Roman, 
meaning by “prehistoric” the people of Italy before the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

We shall attempt, though, before going further, to set forth 
a definite picture of the site of Rome before the city. of Rome 
or any part of it existed. 

Let us in our imagination go back to the sub-Apennine or 
quaternary period geologically. In those remote ages a great 
stream came down a fissure between the Ciminian and Alban 
volcanoes. This river was between 3,000 and 6,000 feet wide 
and about 60 feet deep. It emptied into the sea about 16 or 17 
miles from the present city of Rome. Thru the action of tribu- 
taries the east bank was cut and separated into promontories 
and islets, and as a result the hills now called the Capitoline, 
Palatine, Aventine and Caelian were formed. Again others 
came to be called Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, Cespian and Op- 
pian. On the opposite side we have the Vatican and Janiculum, 
more regular in contour because they combatted the main 
stream and not main stream and tributaries. 

It is probable that when man appeared on the scene, the 
quaternary river had contracted itself almost within the limits 
of the present river Tiber, but the retreating river left memo- 
randa of itself in the presence of the great marshes between the 
hills, known as the marshes of the Velabra, the Caprae palus 
and the Decennial. 

This river formed a great delta and filled a considerable area 
of sea at the mouth. In the time of Ancus Marcius, the fourth 
King, it had advanced into the sea somewhat over three miles. 

As a result of this erosion of the quaternary river there 
arose seven hills that afterwards became the site of the mis- 
tress of the world. In order of their height above sea level they 
are approximately :— 

Quirinal, 190 feet. 

Viminal, 172.5 feet. 

Esquinal, 163 feet. 

Palatine, 150 feet. 

Caelian, 144 feet. 

Capitoline, 138 feet. 

Aventine, 137 feet. 
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These hills stand in a plain that is 47 Kilometers wide by 60 
long, bordered on the north by the Sabatine range ; on the east 
by the pre-Apennines ; on the south-east by the Alban hills; on 
the west by the sea. The highest peak visible from Rome rises 
to the height of 7,460 feet. These peaks are always snow 
covered until the middle of May. 

The material used by the Romans for building were of 
various kinds. That used by the earliest inhabitants of the 
hills of Rome was quarried near at hand in the volcanic con- 
glomerate called tufa. ‘This tufa was quarried on several hills, 
the Palatine, Capitoline and the Little Aventine. It was quite 
poor material, consisting largely of rotten pumice stone and a 
reddish volcanic sand. 

The first buildings on the above named hills were built of 
this material, also the walls and Agger of Servius Tullius. 

The galleries of the quarries are no longer safe for inspection. 
There was one surface mine of this rock, one mile out from 
Porta S. Lorenzo on the Viedo di Valle Cupa. The: squared 
and partially detached stones may still be seen. Tufa is also 
found in many of the existing ancient monuments, such as 
drains, the temple of Hercules Magnus Custos, the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, the embankment of the Tiber, the Rostra, etc., 
in fact, tufa may be taken as one of the evidences of antiquity, 
provided it is not used for restoration by a poverty stricken 
and decadent age. In the study of monuments this must be 
carefully taken into consideration. 

Peperino (lapis Albanus) was of great service to the Romans 
in their architecture. This rock was formed in the remote 
ages thru the agency of hot water upon the gray volcanic cin- 
ders of the Alban volcanoes. 

Many buildings in Rome are built from this material, among 
the most prominent are the Claudian Aqueduct, the temples of 
Cybele, of Antoninus and Faustina, of Neptune, of Eventus 
Bonus, the walls of the Fora of Augustus, of the Transitorum, 
of Pacis, etc., besides several gateways. Sarcophagi were often 
made from this same kind of rock, one, that of Cornelius Scipio 
Barbatus, now stands in the Vatican. 

Travertino (lapis Tibertinus,) Travertine, a deposit from 
running waters is a pure carbonate of lime, having a rich 
creamy tint, but weathering into a golden hue. Often crystals 
of carbonate of lime are found in fissures. 

The great quarry for it is at Tivoli, being worked today in 
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just the same manner as it was in the second century B. C. 
For hundreds of years the great quarry Cava de Barco was 
lost to the knowledge of the later Romans, but was finally 
found and is worked today. 


Travertine was not in general use until late in the second 
century. It was used in costly and extensive buildings. The 
Colosseum is a good example, though other and varied material 
was used in the same structure. 


Lava (silex; selce) was used for street paving and rubble 
work. Four streams of lava had flown down from the Alban vol- 
cano, one stream passing near where the tomb of Caecilia Me- 
tella, on the Via Appia, now stands. For the purpose of road 
building the lava was cut into blocks octagonal in shape and 
then fitted into place, forming something of a mosaic work. 
Very small pieces were mixed with pozzolanno and lime, thus 
producing a very durable concrete. When great domes were 
to be built or weight or lateral pressure diminished, pumice 
stone was used in preference to all others. 


Pozzalanno is a peculiar sand composed of alumnia, potash, 
lime, magnesia and silica. When properly mixed it formed a 
hydraulic cement that has never been surpassed. It made pos- 
sible the immense buildings of the Empire, and has preserved 
them to the present time.. 


It is to be found in large deposits near Naples, although it is 
found in larger quantities in the vicinity of Rome. 


Just how the Roman engineers handled this cement in the 
construction of such buildings as the Pantheon is a question 
not yet solved by modern engineers. 


Brick manufacture was a very important industry in Rome, 
as can be easily understood from the extensive building opera- 
tions that were going on at all times. The expression used 
by Augustus that he found the city brick and left it marble 
would point to the use of great quantities of brick in building. 

It came to pass that the manufacturers rose to very high 
social position and exerted a great influence in the city during 
the time of the Emperors, and if the stamps are of any value 
as evidence, we find that often the Emperor himself owned 
brick yards; more often this was true of the Empress and 
princes of the royal family. Not that these titled personages 
had a monopoly of the business as in some other trades and 
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articles of commerce, but, at least, they entered the list as 
competitors. 

Bricks were usually stamped as they came from the forms. 
This stamp sometimes bore the name of the owner and manager 
of the kilns, the middle-man and the names of the Consuls or 
Emperor. 

When brick are thus stamped they are of great importance 
to the student, as it aids him in fixing the date of the building; 
but too much confidence must not be placed in the brick for 
various reasons. 

Contractors in ancient times were no more extravagant or 
wasteful of their material than modern ones, and such brick as 
could be used again in a reconstruction were always used. 

Where we find that a wall has never been reconstructed, or 
repaired, then we may rest assured that the brick stamps give 
us the true date, provided that the stamps are all of the same 
date, though they may be from different kilns. But if the 
bricks bear various datés and come from many kilns, then 
this evidence is utterly valueless, except to prove that the 
building has often been repaired. 

Roman bricks unlike modern ones were oblong, round, tri- 
angular and square, being of various sizes but very generally 
larger than the American product. The largest one found up 
to date measured over three feet in length. 


Sun-dried brick were called later. Kiln dried ones were 
called tegula or testa. The sun-dried brick were used almost 
exclusively down to the time of Augustus, but from his acces- 
sion to the close of the Empire in the West, kiln-dried brick 
were used to the exclusion of others; no remains of the first 
kind have come down to us, we know of their use from litera- 
ture only. When sun-dried brick were used they were careful- 
ly protected by some form of concrete or stucco. Of the dif- 
ferent shapes in brick, the triangular lent itself most readily to 
the different requirements. The round was used only to build 
columns in the Pompeian style. Roman brick in general were 
not as thick as the modern ones, but wider and longer. 

There are seven styles or methods of using building »ma- 
terial. The oldest style is that of the opus quadratum having 
the blocks of tufa laid lengthwise in one tier and crosswise in 
the next. Such is found in the oldest walls on the Palatine and 
the Capitoline. This style continued through the Republican 
Period, and was given up entirely in the third <entury, A. D. 
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As a companion and contemporary of the opus quadratum 
was the incertum which was a transitional from the polygonal 
to the reteculatum, being an importation from Tibur as the 
opus quadratum was from Etruria. The Porticus Aemelia is 
a good example of this style. It ceased to be used about the 
time of Sulla having been entirely transformed into the re- 
ticulated. 

To follow out in detail all seven methods would be waste of 
space here. Let us refer the student to any hand-book on 
Roman Archaeology if he wishes to further study the subject. 

In dealing with bridges we shall pass them with only a few 
remarks. As far as we know at the present time the Tiber was 
crossed by some eleven different bridges, a few of which have 
partially survived to our day. No student can afford to visit 
the Eternal City and ignore the study of the ancient bridges 
beginning with the site of the oldest, Pons Sublicius and end- 
ing with Pons Probi. 

The first and oldest was built entirely from wood, no iron 
being used at all, not because iron and its use-was unknown, 
but because it was counter to religion, as a bridge was a sac- 
red. structure and under the supervision of the priests, 

It is probable, that very early, perhaps much earlier than 
the date usually assigned, bridges were demanded through 
commercial relations. This river could not be forded, so 
bridges were built and trade with neighboring tribes flourished. 
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Cave-Dwelling in England. 
By W. FENWICK 


A paper on the exploration of a Lake Celtic and Romano- 
sritish Cave-dwelling at Wookey Hole in Somerset by Mr. H. 

E. Balch and Mr. R. D. R. Troup was read recently before the 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries. The report stated that 
it had been demonstrated that the entrance gallery of the great 
cave of Wookey Hole (through which flows the subterranean 
River, Axe, and which is removed oniy by the width of the 
ravine from the Hyena Den, explored by Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins 50 years ago) was in use as a cave-dwelling for an extended 
period before and during the Roman occupation. The removal 
of an insignificant deposit of superficial material disclosed floor 
refuse of Roman age which has been found to extend to an 
average depth of 6 inches, and to contain all the usual types of 
pottery, pins, needles, articles of bone and bronze, human re- 
mains’ and coins ranging from Vespasian to Valentinian II. 
Some 80 coins are included in the list and they cover practically 
the whole period. 

Below this and definitely separated from it by a marked change 
in the character of the material, is an important deposit in which 
is to be found no trace of Roman influence, save that one silver 
coin of Marcia 124-103 B. C., occurred near the top. Through- 
out the whole depth of the excavation relics of the domestic 
life of the cave inhabitants have occurred exhibiting decorative 
art in pottery and in bone. Here also occurred a silver ear-ring 
accompanying the left frontal bone of a girl, which, the only 
trace of this skeleton, lay in the ash of a fire; an ornament of 
bronze leaves, ‘a bronze chain and a bronze penannular brooch. 
Similar brooches in iron occurred in the upper deposits. A very 
large series of iron articles were found. A vessel of curious 
interest was represented by fragments of a win bearing in- 
pricked markings in definite groups, which from their regularity 
and consistent repetition, appear to be an inscription in some 
characters akin to Ogam. Bowls of wood, together with a spade 
of the same material, occurred in the rubbish of a goat’s stable. 
Charred grain and pulse, together with burnt acorns, throw light 
upon the limited agriculture of the period, and these have been 
examined by Mr. Clement Reid of Jermyn Street, London. The 
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bird remains have been examined and reported upon by Mr. E. 
T. Reid, late of, Jermyn street. Remains of domestic and wild 
animals have been found, as also marine and land moluscs. The 
human remains present a problem and it is practically certain 
that the persistent occurrence of these along with waste food 
and bones indicate cannibalism. The work is not yet complet- 
ed. 

The only other “evidence” of cannibalism in’ the British Isles 
is furnished by tradition, viz: that a Welshman presumably an 
ancient chief, used to kill one of the Cymric daily with the ex- 
ception that in order to avoid desecrating the Sabbath, he killed 
two on Saturdays! 
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The Oldest Love Letter in the World. 


Strange as it may seem, the position of woman in the modern 
east, secluded within the harem’s placid shade, is the very an- 
tithesis of that she occupied in ancient times, both in Egypt and 
Chaldea. Woman had a degree of freedom, especially in Chal- 
dea, that perhaps may be best compared with that of the French 
woman of the middle-classes of today. She could trade, hold her 
own property, be a witness in the law courts, and guardian of 
her own children. We know less of her position in Egypt, but it 
was undoubtedly higher than that of the Mohommedan woman 
of today. In one respect, however, there is little change; mar- 
riage was essentially a commercial transaction between the par- 
ents of the bridegroom and those of the bride. All of this is — 
clearly explained in the wonderful laws of Khammurabi, King 
of Babylon, B. C. 2200. The husband paid the bride price, the 
father provided the bride’s dowry and trousseau. Under such 
conditions amorous courtship, such as we Western people con- 
sider the necessary prelude to matrimony, did not exist. Never- 
theless, there must have been many a sly billet doux, whether on 
papyrus or clay, pass between the couple during the period be- 
tween betrothal and marriage. Although we possess many love 
songs of the Egyptians, thefe has not as yet been found a true 
love letter. However, Chaldea has come to our rescue, with one 
on cold clay, and certainly somewhat formal in character. Still, 
reading between the lines we can detect the tender sentiment. 
The date of the document is about B. C. 2200, and therefore 
contemporary with the supposed age of Abram. It was found 
at Sippara, the Biblical Sepharvani, where the lady evidently re- 
sided—the lover being in Babylon. 


It reads :—“To the Lady Kasbuya (little ewe) thus saith Gimil 
Marduk (Favoured of Morodach). May the Sun god and Mar- 
duk grant thee everlasting life. I am writing desiring to know 
as regards your health. O, send me news of it. I am living 
in Babylon, and have not seen you, which troubles me greatly. 
Send me news of your coming to me, so that I may be happy. 
Come in Marchesvan. May you live for ever for my sake.” 

No doubt by asking her to come in October the writer wished 
her to be in Babylon for the festivals of that month and the 
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gaieties attending them. If in Egypt we meet with no love-let- 
ters, we have certainly the most beautiful love songs; equal to 
the Song of Solomon, of which many Orientalists regard them as 
the origin. Egypt was the land of perpetuity, death to them was 
but an incident in life, and the wife who was a man’s “beloved 
his sister” on earth was also the same in the “Hidden Land.” 
This beautiful phase of the Egyptian character cannot be better 
illustrated than by quoting from the famous Song of the Harper, 
dating from about B. C. 2500, and which was probably the song 
sung at the Egyptian feasts :— 


Make a happy day, O, Holy Father. 

Come! unguents and perfumes are before thee! 

Flowers and lilies for the neck of thy sister 
Who dwelleth in thy heart, 
Who sitteth beside thee. 

Come, now, Song and Music are before thee. 

Set sorrowful things behind thee, and think 
only of gladness 

Until the day cometh when thou shalt pass to 
the “Land that loveth Silence!” 
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Mining in the Stone Age. 


A most interesting glimpse into prehistoric mining in the Stone 
Age has recently been revealed upon the reopening of the Oural 
and Aram copper-cobalt mines in Spain. 

In these ancient Spanish mines, the galleries and drifts do not 
open directly onto the mountain side. Instead they communicate 
with daylight by means of several vertical shafts or chimneys, a 
few meters in height. The purpose of this arrangement was, it 
has been suggested, to effect a better control over the slave- 
miners.. Perhaps, too, the purpose was to prevent wild animals 
from making their home in the mine along with the slaves. 

Relics found both inside and outside the mine comprise bones, 
and various implements made of stone, bone, horn, fireclay or 
of wood. Among the principal relics found on the interior were 
16 skeletons, 2 of them complete; stone hanimers; picks made 
of horns of animals no longer, known in Spain; stone needle; 
torch sticks; a bone knife; 2 wooden bowls, and, strangely 
enough, some coins. The skeletons which were found belong 
for the most part to miners suddenly killed in the midst of their 
labor ; the hand still holds the hammer, and occasionally a skele- 
ton is found under a fall of rock. Other corpses met death in a 
cowering or crouching position. 

A few of the men seem to have been of great size, and all 
of them must have been of extraordinary muscular development. 
The heavier stone hammers which they used weighed as much as 
20 or 22 pounds. In spite of their muscular development, the 
majority of the miners were evidently of extremely slim build, 
for some of the galleries are literally polished by the rubbing 
of bodies, and in these galleries, penerating through the solid 
rock, a man of even small size can worm his way only with the 
greatest difficulty. The skulls have the appearance of youthful 
individuals or of children; but, considering the differences in 
skull and brain development in those days as compared with 
today, this appearance may be deceptive. 

The stone hammers, more or less polished, were often used 
by being held directly in the hand, without any sort of handle. In 
some hammers a wooden helve is preserved and in a few a thong 
served as handle. 

For illumination, the miners used sticks of wood 4 to 8 inches 
long. -A ball of wet clay was rolled and slapped against the gallery 
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wall. Into this clay the miner stuck his little light. Numbers of 
these wooden sticks or matches, the free end charred, are still 
preserved in place in their clay holders along the galleries. There 
are also found some resinous branches or twigs, wrapped in hide, 
and the latter soaked with grease or with resin. These, it is be- 
lieved, also served for illumination; perhaps, too, for heating 
purposes. 

lire was used to splinter the rock, and to render it more 
friable and easier to attack. The clay along the vein walls was 
picked away by hand. Thousands of finger prints are still visible 
here; they show that the thumb of the miner of those days was 
of tremendous size, almost double the length of the thumb of 
present-day workmen. 

No props were used in the workings, which fact alone proves 
that they antedated the Romans. In certain cases ore was ex- 
tracted from the end of diggirigs into which today only a child 
would be able to penetrate. Several galleries are so steep and 
so slippery that any movement in them must have been with 
the help of thongs fastened into the roof of the gallery; in the 
vertical stopes or raises there is usually still preserved a stone 
ring into which such a thong was fastened. 

Originally, the ores were smelted in shallow, scooped-out hol- 
lows in refractory clay. These primitive crucibles were about 8 
inches in diameter, and with walls 11% inch thick; fragments of 
them are preserved with ore, incompletely reduced, clinging to 
their sides. Later they must have employed a more highly per- 
fected smelting device, for pieces of quite homogeneous slag 
are found; this denotes the use of some continuous smelting ap- 
paratus. 

Such is a brief glimpse into prehistoric mining. A closer 
study of the mines would be of absorbing interest, and ought to 
be encouraged before the miners of today obliterate all traces 
of their predecessors of thousands of years ago, 
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The Land of the Hittites.* 


Prof, Garstang has written an able and informing book on re- 
cent archaeological exploration and discoveries in Asia Minor. 
The book is written a propos of Prof. Garstang’s recent discovery 
of a Hittite palace at Sakjegeuzi (Sakcegézii), in North Syria, 
south of the Taurus, near the palace-fortress of Sinjirli, exca- 
vated by the Germans some years ago. Prof. Garstang has also 
visited Boghaz Koi, the site of Khatti, the ancient Hittite capital 
(lately excavated by Dr. Winckler and Makridi Bey), and other 
Hittite sites and monuments. The result is the present work, 
which sums up all that is known on the subjects of the Hittites 
up to date. 

Naturally, much that Prof. Garstang says about the. Hittite 
monuments is mere repetition of what has recently been said by 
others, except in cases where he is able to add the results of his 
own personal investigations. And the initial “Chapter on 
Geography” is perhaps rather tedious. The valuable part of the 
work consists of chapters iv. and v., the descriptions of Boghaz 
Koi, Eyuk, Sinjirli, and Sakjegeuzi. Chapter vi. should, we 
think, have been combined with chapter iii., to form a continu- 
ous history of the Anatolian civilization, The greater part of 
chapter vi., “the story of the Hittites,” is based upon the Baby- 
lonian cuneiform tablets discovered by Winckler at Boghaz K@Oi, 
which have thrown so unexpected a light on the history of the 
Hittite kingdom from the time of Shubbiluliuma, the contempo- 
rary of the Egyptian Amenhetep III., to that of Arnuanta, who 
was a contemporary of Meneptah, a _ period of two centuries 
(1400-1200 B. C.). The story, as told by Prof. Garstang, is 
worth reading by those who are not acquainted with Dr. Winck- 
ler’s original publication in the Mitteilungen of the German 
Orient Society. The tale of Shubbiluliuma’s wars and the in- 
trigues which gained his purposes even more effectually than his 
wars sounds like a bit of medizval Italian history. He was at 
the bottom of the revolt which separated Palestine from Egypt 
when it was seen that.the pacifist fanatic Akhenaten would never 
use force to keep his empire. Shubbiluliuma was a most un- 

*“The Land of the Hittites: an Account of Recent Explorations and Discoveries 
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philosophical person; Akhenaten was, we suppose, a philosopher ; 
he had lovely ideas. The philosopher’s reign caused unheard-of 
misery to descend upon his unhappy country, as usual, while the 
unphilosophical man of action got all he wanted, and, being 
armed, kept his own goods in peace. Verb. sap. 

However, they were not always strong men in Khatti, and 
Arnuanta was probably the last of his race. Overthrown by a 
great folk-wandering from Europe, his kingdom was destroyed, 
and as a great empire disappears from history. The small states 
into which it broke up preserved their Hittite characteristics for 
some centuries later. The palaces of Sinjirli and Sakjegeuzi 
belong to this later period, and Assyrian influence is seen to be 
strong in their art. . The buildings of Boghaz Koi and Eyuk, 
on the contrary, certainly belong to the great period of the king- 
dom, though they may not, as they stand, be as old as the time 
of Shubbiluliuma. In their art there is no trace whatever of 
Assyrian influence. Prof. Garstang’s account of them, and of 
the results of the recent diggings, is very interesting. 

The photographs with which the book is illustrated are very 
good, but are not always exactly appropriate. This is a pity. 
Prof, Garstang still hankers after exploded “Mongoloid” origins 
for the Hittites, and even prints photographs of Egyptian repre- 
sentations of them to prove his point (p. 318), which do not 
prove it at all; while to quote pigtails as a Mongolian trait is 
unscientific: Frederick the Great and. George III. wore pigtails, 
but were not Mongols. Also, one cannot see anything “Proto- 
Greek” in the types shown in the companion photograph opposite 
the same page. What is “Proto-Greek”’? 

Prof. Sayce’s introduction is interesting in view of the fact 
that he and the late Dr. Wright were the pioneers of archaeo- 
lozical theory in this field, based on Perrot’s admirable descrip- 
tion of the monuments. Prof. Sayce is now engaged on the con- 
genial task of deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphics. Prof. Gar- 
stang tentatively accepts some of Prof. Sayce’s interpretations, 
but the historians mostly seem to prefer to wait yet awhile before 
adopting his system definitely. 

We hope that Prof. Garstang will make further discoveries in 
the Hittite lands, and can wish him no better luck than he may 
speedily render his present book obsolete and out of date. H.H. 


/ 
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Archaeological Notes. 


By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


By the discovery at Samaria of what may be the kitchen of 
Queen Jezebel, the wife of King Ahab, a new and more favorable 
light is shed upon the character of that ill-bespoken Queen; she 
was probably a good housewife. The discovery has just been an- 
nounced by Professor Reisner, who has long been excavating on 
the site, and who, it would seem, has now unearthed thousands 
of household utensils and other articles which lend a new vivid- 
ness to the Biblical narrative of events that transpired there. If 
the accounts of Professor Reisner’s excavations at Samaria repre- 
sent at all the extent of his discoveries, we are upon the eve of 
an entirely new development in Bibical archaeology. On the site 
of the palace of Ahab have been found no less than five thousand 
objects of domestic utensils, jewels, and amulets, inscribed pieces 
of pottery, and other things which will enable us to reconstruct 
the daily life of ancient Israel just as the excavations at Pompeii 
have enabled us to revive the daily life of imperial Rome. Some 
of the most interesting objects are from the royal kitchen, over 
which, it may be assumed, Jezebel presided, as was the house- 
wifely habit even of Queens in those primitive days. Renan was 
always of the opinion that Ahab had been much maligned by the 
Judaic annalist, and it is possible that full justice has not been 
done even to Jezebel, whose name has become the synonym for a 
termagant. 


The Saurian fossil discoveries in German East Africa appear to 
be more important, as well as more extensive, than was at first sup- 
posed, Professor Branca, Director of the Museum of. Paleonto- 
logy at Berlin, concluding from the similarity of the bones found 
in Africa and America that those countries were connected in re- 
mote glacial times. Some of the bones which have been set up in 
the museum at the side of the skeleton’east of the huge Diple- 
docus presented to the Kaiser by Andrew Carnegie, show larger 
than those of North America, but that they belong to the same 
species, Professor Janesch, the scientist who headed the expedi- 
tion to recover the fossils a year ago, now reports that deposits 
exist in two other places. An appeal to the German public for 
money to obtain the fossils for the Berlin Museum has been 
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issued, as otherwise they may fall into the hands of foreign 
scientists. 

Quite accidently a hitherto unknown temple erected by 
Rameses I., a Pharaoh of whom not many monuments are known, 
has been found at Abydos, in Upper Egypt. The King was first 
monarch of the XIXth dynasty and father of Seti I. A native 
having noticed remains of sculptured walls in the back of his 
home, explorations have just been commenced, and a porch or 
doorway of cream-colored limestone has been uncovered. On 
each side of the entrance are slabs with reliefs displaying 
Rameses I, one of which depicts the King making an offering of 
four bulls to Osiris. These sculptures do not appear to have 
been colored. They are unmutilated and: in perfect condition. 
The workmanship is quite as fine as that in the temple of Seti I, 
and better than most of the prolific productions of the time of 
Rameses II, showing that the sculptor’s art did not advance dur- 
ing the XIXth dynasty, but was at its zenith when that period 
commenced. The double cartouches of Rameses I are clearly 
cut above the King’s portraits, so the identity is certain, and 
doubtless much more of the edifice and its reliefs will now be un- 
covered, 

Dr. Arvanitopoulos, ephor of antiquities in Thessaly, has been 
conducting excavations at Gonnos, at the foot of Olympus, ex- 
actly opposite Tempe, where he has had the good fortune to find 
many objects of importance. Foremost among these is a round 
temple of Athena. Fragments of the statue of the goddess came 
to light, one of which is inscribed with the name of Xenoces, 
either the dedicator of sculptor of the statue. There were found 
inscriptions and decrees bearing on the history of the place. The 
local authorities have decided to build a museum on the spot for 
the reception of the finds. : 

Further discoveries have been announced on the site of Meroé, 
the ancient capital of Ethiopia. A brooch of gold, including 
pectorals inscribed with the names of the Ethiopian kings, was 
found inside two Egyptian terracotta vases under the floor of the 
royal palace, which has now been completely excavated. Another 
larger building of later date, with a central court and numerous 
halls and chambers, has been outlined. There have been also un- 
earthed a dais and royal throne, and steps adorned with repre- 
sentations of bound captives. 

Archaeologists are taking great interest in the Meroitic records 
and remains, and we shall soon, have to report new discoveries in 
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the Sudan territory. Professor Sayce’s discovery last year of a 
fragment of a Greek inscription which must have been set up in 
Meroé by a king of Axum, is of special interest, taken in 
conjunction with an inscription from Axum itself discovered 
by Noldeke in his Anfrange Des-Axumitischen Reichs, it proves 
that Meroé was influenced for good or ill by Axum as well as 
by Egypt, Alexandria and Rome, and helps to complete the chain 
uniting the circle of pagan civilizations in the nearer East. 


The site of the excavations at Meroé lies about twenty miles 
north of Shendi, which lies about half way between the Khartoum 
and Atbaka. A wall once 100m. long, 3m. thick, and 3 to 4m. 
high was alone visible above the ground when the excavations be- 
gan in the spring of 1910. The most important building un- 
covered at the time was the temple of Amon. This had in front 
a kiosk 14m. long and 11.5m. wide with open sides and ends 
formed by columns standing on low walls. Two inner columns 
helped support the roof. Forty metres from this wall were the re- 
mains of a pylon; then in succession came a great peristyle hall, 
64m. long and 20m. broad, in the middle of which was a small 
stone building and portraits of King Neteg-Amon and Queen 
Amentari; then another court ; then a pylon followed by two halls, 
one after the other. The last led to the shrines of the temple. 
Behind the shrines were found three small chambers containing 
human remains. About three-quarters of a mile east of the city 
the temple of the Sun was excavated. Its situation corresponds 
with that given by Herodotus (111:21). It was remarkable for 
its beauty and for its fine state of preservation. 

During the past winter the expedition of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has been carrying to completion its work 
on the Temple of Hibis, and has begun work on new concessions 
of Thebes granted to it by the Egyptian Government. Of the 
points included in these concessions one of the most important is 
the site of the palace of Smenhetep III and Queen Tii, a short dis- 
tance to the south of the Temple of Medinet Habu, on the west 
bank of Thebes. The excavation of the ruins of the palace is now 
being carried on by the Expedition and gives promise of yielding 
most interesting results. 

The Egyptian collection of the Metropolitan Museum has re- 
cently been very greatly enriched through the gift of Miss Helen 
Miller Gould, of the Murch collection. This collection, which 
was presented by Dr. Chauncey Murch during a residence of 
nearly twenty-five years at Luxor, when in charge of the Ameri- 
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can Presbyterian Mission, is well known as comprising one of 
the strongest collections of scarabs and real cylinders, altogether 
1003 samples, that has yet been found, and it is almost equally 
important in its representation of various forms of amulets. 
Many other classes of objects which are also well represented, 
such as Ushabti figures, alabaster and other stone vases, and 
types of beads and ornament, render the collection, which has a 
total number of 3370 objects, one of the most important gifts 
which the department has ever received. Very valuable gifts and 
loans to the collection have been made during the year by Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis, and included among the latter is a series of 
objects of unique archaeological and historical importance from 
his excavations in the valley of the Kings at Thebes. Among 
them are the elaborate canopic-jar, with portrait head of Queen 
Tii, from the tomb of that Queen; fourteen vases and other ob- 
jects in blue glaze from the tomb of Thotmes IV, and fourteen 
model tools, implements, and similar objects from the foundation 
deposits of the tomb of Queen Hatshepsut. 

Many purchases have been made by the Metropolitan Museum 
from the Egyptian Government, which have been made possible 
through the friendly interest of Professor Gaston Maspero, Di- 
rector-General of Antiquities at Cairo. Among these are six 
Ptolemaic bronzes of unusual size, found at Mit Rahineh on the 
site of the ancient Memphis; a red granite column with palm- 
leaf capital, twenty-one feet in height, from the Pyramid Temple 
of King Sahura at Abusir, and 126 examples of early Christian 
architectural ornament, dating from the fifth to the seventh cen- 
turies, comprising sculptured capitals, columns, moldings, and 
similar detail, from the Church of St. Jeremias at Sakkara, the 
result of excavations made on the site during the past three years 
by the Egyptian Government. 

Dr, A. J. Evans and Dr. Duncan Mackenzie have continued 
their excavations on the site of the great Palace of Knossos, with 
important results. The exploration of the deep vault previously 
found beneath the Southern Porch led to the conclusion that it 
was a great tank for supplying the palace above it with water. 
This view is strengthened by the discovery of a spiral stair- 
case terminating at what would be the water level when the 
1eservoir was in use. A similar rock-cut cistern was found at the 
southeast angle of the palace. These cisterns, Dr. Evans thinks, 
belonged not to the palace found above them, but to an old palace 
of which all traces have disappeared. In the neighborhood of 
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the “Little Palace” was brought to light a fine facade of Minoan 
masonry belonging to what was evidently an annex of the palace, 
and connected with it by a kind of bridge. Among the objects 
found here were a votive marble slab, and a Doric metope repre- 
senting Heracles and the Calydonian boar. 


On the headland of Isopata, which overlooks the site of the 
harbor town of the ancient Knossos, there were discovered six 
chamber tombs, which surpass any hitherto known of this class, 
both for their size and for the interest attaching to their con- 
tents and arrangement. There were found stone and bronze 
weapons and implements, a beautiful collection of painted vases, 
and a small gold signet ring engraved with a design of two god- 
desses clasping hands, with their shrines between them. 


In the largest of the six tombs—a chamber about twenty feet 
square—were found two double axes and two libation vessels. 


A third edition has recently been issued of Budge’s “Easy 
Lessons in: Egyptian Hieroglyphics.” This book is a practical 
introduction to the study of the ancient Egyptian language and 
writing. More attention has been given in this book to illustra- 
tive texts rather than to grammatical details. By this means the 
reader’ is familiarized with the most common signs and words, 
and having once obtained some insight into the language, he is 
prepared to attach larger texts and to extend his knowledge of 
the grammar. In this edition both the sign-list and the list of 
examples and extracts have been amplified or corrected in the 
light of more recent research. 

The excavations at Memphis by Professor Petrie, for the 
Egyptian Research Account, are now in their third season. Al- 
ready important discoveries have been made collaborative of the 
Israelite and Hyksos settlements in Egypt. The Palace of 
Apries, the Pharoah Hophra of Jeremiah has been discovered. 
Hitherto no place has been known in Egypt beyond the tower 
of Medinet Habu, and some porticos of rather earlier date. 
There has now been discovered a great building, above four 
hundred feet long and half as wide, preserved to ten or fifteen 
feet high. The middle court were once an hundred feet square, 
and the stone columns in it were forty feet high. The stone- 
lined halls, of which seven remain, were once forty feet long, 
and half as wide. The brick halls were nearly as large, and the 
walls were about fifteen feet thick. A still larger court extend- 
ed on the north side, in which lie capitols of columns which 
must have been about fifty feet high. The results of the exca- 
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vations at Memphis are published in two volumes, which are 
given to subscribers to the Research Account. Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A., will 
receive subscriptions. 


There are undoubtedly large fields for discovery even in the 
“known” parts of the earth. There are parts of Europe that are 
practically unknown regions. In Africa are the Sahara region, 
the Wadai, and the valley of the Sobat. In the Sahara the high- 
lands of Tibesti, and those of Ahaggar need exploration. Wadai 
has been visited by only a few persons. The region between Lake 
Rudolph and Abyssinia, and the valley of the Sobat, a tributary of 
the White Nile, are almost unknown. In Asia, despite recent 
journeys in Oman and the Hadramut, there is still an immense 
unknown region in Arabia upwards of 400 miles square; and 
there is much to be done in Asia Minor. In Persia parts of 
Luristan and the country of the Persian Kurd still remain unex- 
plored. Farther east Sven Hedin and others have left a great 
deal of work for future explorers. There are passes from Tibet 
into Nepal, much unknown country in southwestern Tibet, the 
mighty range that bounds the Tsanpu valley on the north, and 
extensive tracts of the northern plateau, all awaiting the explorer. 
The great river Tsanpu, from longitude 94 to its entrance into 
the valley of Assam, under the name of Dihong, is practically un- 
known. The region embracing the complicated mountain and 
river systems between India and China also offer opportunities. 
In the islands of the south there is a great field, especially in 
New Guinea. In North America there are vast unknown tracts 
in the Dominion of Canada. In South America the most ex- 
tensive tracts await the explorer. 

Dr. Alois Musil has been carrying out explorations in northern 
Arabia in the region adjoining the Hejaz railway. Leaving 
Vienna, with Dr. Leopold Kober, geologist, and Rudolph 
Thomasberger, cartologist, he proceeded by way of Beirut and 
Damascus to Maan, where he organized his caravan. During two 
months he made a thorough examination of the imperfectly 
known area extending from Maan southwards to Al Gaw,.and 
from the Red Sea eastward to Teima and the Wadi Sirhan, and 
including the Bibical land of Edom. The journey was not with- 
out its danger in the country of fanatical tribes towards the:south, 
whose suspicions were aroused. There had been no rain for four 
years, and the temperature on one occasion arose to 131 degrees 
Fhr., but the traveler was able to secure a large amount of 
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ethnographical and linguistic material, lists of names, drawings, 
copies of inscriptions, etc. One result Dr. Musil believes, is the 
identification of the true Bibical Sinai, 

A valuable monograph on the topography, archaeology, fauna, 
flora, dialectical peculiarities, and religious and economic condi- 
tions of Mount Carmel and the surrounding districts has been 
contributed by Count Eberhard Von Mulinen to volumes XXX 
and XXXI of the Zeitschrift Des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 
under the title ‘““Beitrage Zur Kenntnis Des Karmels.’’ This is an 
exhaustive study of Carmel and its neighborhood, which the 
author undertook while staying in the German sanatorium there, 
after having been obliged to return to Syria through ill health. 
While acting as an attaché at the German consulate at Beirut, 
and in the course of journeys through different parts of Syria 
and Palestine, Count Mulinen had unrivalled opportunities, for 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of Arabic, a wide acquaintance 
with the antiquities of the country, and- an unusual familiarity 
with the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Of great in- 
terest are the archaeological sections of the work, for the author 
here describes the ruins of more than twenty Crusader’s castles, 
numerous prehistogic ruins, including several rock-sacturies or 
“high places’”’ and a richly decorated Roman villa, with other re- 
mains of the same period. 

The final memoir on the results of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund’s most recent excavation, consists of two volumes, of about 
400 quarto pages in each, of letterpress, containing many photo- 
graphic and other illustrations ; and a volume of 200 plates, some 
of them in colors. It is entitled “The Excavation of Gezer, 1902- 
5 and 1907-9.” It has been prepared by the Director of the ex- 
cavation, Professor Rk. A. Stewart Macalister, M. A., F. S. A. 
These pages will be found to present a record of the early civiliza- 
tion of Palestine, from about 2500 B. C. down to the time of 
Christ, more complete than has hitherto been set forth. There 
are chapters on the physical character and conditions of the in- 
habitants of Gezer, the city excavated; the buildings, including 
an exhaustive study of the ordinary domestic architecture; the 
tombs, of which about 250 are described ; daily life, with descrip- 
tions of tools, weapons, pottery, foreign imports, etc., and the 
Canaanite religion, on which subject the excavation has thrown 
much welcome light. About 4000 individual objects are figured 
in the plates and the illustrations scattered through the book. 
There is a full series of photographs and plans of rock-cuttings, 
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caves, wine-presses and buildings. The book is published by John 
Murray, 50 Albemarle St., London, Eng. 

A paper which aroused considerable discussion at the recent 
meeting of the American Oriental Society, was one by Dr, A. 
Ember of the Johns Hopkins University on the Semitic charac- 
ter of Egyptian speech. Egyptologists have for a long time rec- 
ognized that there are many Semitic elements in Egyptian, 
but they have been chary of drawing the conclusion that Egyp- 
tian belongs to the family of Semitic languages. Dr. Ember, 
who has been devoting his attention to this problem for some 
time, believes that he has found conclusive evidence to prove 
that Egyptian is a form of Semitic speech. This evidence is 
two-fold, lexicographical agreement as illustrated by the large 
number of words in Egyptian than he thinks are unquestiona- 
bly Semitic, and the regularity of certain phonetic laws of con- 
sonantal interchange between Egyptian and Semitic. Dr. 
Ember was strongly supported in his contention by Professor 
Haupt who declared that Professor Sethe, the eminent Egyp- 
tologist of the University of Gottingen, had also endorsed Dr. 
Ember’s results. On the other hand, Dr. M. G. Kyle of Phila- 
delphia insisted that most of the Semitic words in Egyptian 
were loan-words, directly borrowed by the Egyptians from 
some Semitic speech, while Professor Bloomfield, speaking 
from the general linguistic point of view, was no less emphatic in 
expressing the defects in Dr. Ember’s method of investigation. 
Lexicographical coincidents counted for little, especially when 
these coincidences were brought about through more or less arbi- 
trary assumptions of consonantal changes and transpositions of 
letters, and, on the other hand, Professor Bloomfield was not con- 
vinced that definite phonetic laws applying to Egyptian and 
Semitic languages had been established. He held it possible that 
Egyptian might represent a border-speech between a Semitic 
and a non-Semitic form of speech, just as Lithuanian occu- 
pies a somewhat similar anomalous position in the Aryan 
group. 

In a recent number of the Antiquarian we called attention to 
the declaration recently made by Dr. Frobenius, a German 
traveler, that he had discovered the site of the lost Atlantis, 
referred to by Plato in his “Timaeus.” In life, the sacred capital 
of the Yoruba country in the British colony of Southern Nigeria, 
Dr. Frobenius found a bronze head and some other works of art 
which he declared to be evidence of the lost civilization. There 
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jects, the doctor saying that he became legally possessed of them, 
has, by the way, been a dispute over the ownership of these ob- 
while the British Commissioner of the district has intervened, as- 
serting that the objects are sacred and not to be touched. Dr. 
Frobenius’s theory is discredited -in an article by the President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, C. H. Read, in the March issue 
of the Burlington Magazine. Mr. Read speaks of the high pos- 
sibilities of negro art, and points out that Nigeria is full of 
monuments of vanished cults, remains being constantly unearthed 
of which the natives profess entire ignorance. 

The Byzantine Research and Publication Fund, in connection 
with the British School at Athens, has issued a circular of its 
programme. It has on hand important works on churches in 
Asia Minor, churches of Constantinople and Salonika, besides 
smaller monographs on many European Greek monuments. The 
society desires to effect a thorough survey of the Byzantine ma- 
terial on the Greek islands, in Macedonia, Egypt, Sicily, and 
Northern Africa. A study of “The Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem,” edited by R. Weir Schultz, will shortly be published. 
This society, which covers an important field hitherto neglected 
by English and American scholarship, wishes new subscribers. 
Donors of not less than a pound sterling annually receive, free, 
certain of the less expensive publications, paying at will half- 
price for the more expensive works. The fund has a strong staff 
and deserves support. Circulars may be obtained from R. Weir 
Schultz, Esq., 14 Gray’s Inn Square, London, England. 

Mr. Oeconomou, ephor of antiquities in Corinthia, Argolis, and 
Arcadia, has presented a report to the Greek Archaeological So- 
ciety on the excavations which were made near the Theseion in 
Athens in the hope of finding the ancient Agora. Among the 
objects discovered the most important is a torso of a beautiful 
statue of Apollo, which Mr. Oeconomou identifies with the statue 
referred to by Pausanius as being executed by the sculptor 
Euphranor. There were also found several important inscrip- 
tions, one containing a law on the Aparchai of Eleusis; another 
relating to the mines of Laurion; and a third mentioning for 
the first time the name of an Athenian archon called Athen- 
odorus. It should appear from the inscriptions that under the 
Theseion there was situated the famous Metroon of Athens, the 
position of which has long been a disputed point. 

At a meeting of the Austrian School of Archaeology at 
Athens, Mr. Premerstein, the director, gave an interesting ac- 
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count of the researches on the plain of Elis, an extensive area 
near the mouth of the river Peneus, known as the “Curved 
Elis.” Remains of columns were unearthed, which perhaps came 
from the temple of Athena described by Pausanius. The most 
important of the buildings discovered was the Octagonon. Near 
this edifice, which in Christian times was transformed into a 
church, were found a number of inscribed tombstones. In one 
of the tombs there was discovered a beautiful gold ornament 
(now placed in the Museum at Athens) ; in others vases of local 
manufacture, which will prove of special interest to archaeologists. 

The Bohairic or North Egyptian Version of the New Testa- 
ment was issued in 1898, and is now followed ‘by the issue of 
the Sahadic Version of the Gospels used by the Christians of 
Upper Egypt in the second and third centuries. The issue of 
this important work was made possible by the finding of the 
library at Dair Al Abiad or the “White Monastery,” about two 
hundred and fifty miles south.of Cairo, between Assuit and 
Thebes. This library contributed as many as nine thousand 
leaves, which have found their way into several of the chief 
libraries of Europe, to the making of this Testament, two hun- 
dred and fifty fragments and lectionaries have also contributed. 
This fact not only helps us to be practically certain concerning 
the text, but shows the immense amount of patient labor ex- 
pended and the magnificent scholarship necessary for the pro- 
duction of this book. Not only has practically the whole Gospel 
text been recovered, but many doubtful passages have been sup- 
ported by several authorities, seldom less than three in number, 
and as many as seventeen. This remarkable Testament supports 
in a wonderful way our own Revised Testament, and if that were 
all, its issue would be worth the cost of labor and money that it 
has entailed, 

During the summer of 1910 a preliminary excavation was made 
on the site of \Margidunum, a Roman station situated midway 
between Leicester and Lincoln, on the Fosse Way. Margidunum 
is enclosed by a single line of earthworks, forming an unsym- 
metrical rhomboid, about nine acres in extent, intersected di- 
agonally by the Roman road. On the east side of the encamp- 
ment an entrance is indicated by a slanting path fifteen feet wide, 
breaking the continuity of the earthwork, and a similar entrance 
can be detected on the western side. The ditch is well marked, 
and measures fifty yards in width. 

The excavation was undertaken by the personal exertions of a 
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small committee of local antiquarians under the direction of Dr. 
Felix Oswald, F. G. S., without utilizing any unskilled labor. 
The antiquities, which are numerous and very representative in 
character, have now been transferred to the museum of Notting- 
ham Castle, and it is hoped that they will form the nucleus of a 
Romano-British section. 


Here and there, particularly in hollows occurring at intervals 
in the base level, layers of charcoal were present, associated with 
numerous lumps of iron slag and very primitive, imperfectly 
baked, and hand-molded pottery. It is probable that the only 
British inhabitants of Margidunum smelted iron ore in open-air 
furnaces just as in Central Africa at the present day. Apart 
from the rude pottery made of clay mixed with pounded shells 
and ornamented merely with primitive incised markings, the an- 
tiquity of the site was attested by a ground axe head of green 
chlortic slate found at a depth of four and a half feet. Two 
bronze socketed celts, three and a half inches in length had some 
years previously been discovered during drainage operations, 
and are in the possession of the rector of Screveton. Relics of 
Roman occupation did not occur below the level of four feet, and 
the Saxons do not appear to have colonized the site. 


Most of the pottery was in a fragmentary condition, but com- 
plete restorations have been made of a black British urn, a vase 
of Upchurch ware, and a small Castor vase with overlapping 
scales. Types of all the principal kinds of Romano-British ware 
are represented in the collection—large amphorae, one with the 
potter’s mark Cadcon on the handle; a great variety of the gray 
and black Upchurch urns, bowls, paterae, and colanders for 
household use; Castor ware with embossed scroll designs ; some 
excellent examples of thin indented vases from Eastern Gaul in 
imitation of metal, particularly resembling oxidized copper ; mor- 
taria (for pounding food) occurring in many sizes and patterns, 
both in the usual white and the rarer red ware. Above all many 
examples were obtained of the red so-called “Samian’’ ware with 
sealing-wax lustre, sometimes plain, but often decorated with 
floral designs and figures of men and animals; most of the pot- 
ters’ marks are of the second century, and they comprise the fol- 
lowing: Victorinvs F (at 3% feet,) Elvilli, (3 feet,) Cvnissa, 
(2% feet,) Moxivs, (2 feet,) Momi, (334 feet,) Momi M, 
(1% feet,) of Cen, (4 feet,) NV (Nutis?) (3 feet,) CCA, (C. 
Castus?) (2% feet.) Part of a black bowl with a well-modeled 
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figure of Mercury in high relief occurred at only a foot below 
the surface. 

The soil is not favorable to the preservation of bronze, and the 
only coins which could be identified were of Victorinus, (265- 
267 A. D.;) Carausius, (287-293 A. D.;) Constans, (333-350 
A. D.,) and a small debased silver siliqua of Eugenius, (392- 
395 A. D.) The few bronze ornaments comprised a fibula of 
antique pattern (at 5 feet,) two rings, a round-headed nail, and 
a slender spatula, apparently for surgical purposes. A gilt-cop- 
per pendant for a horse-trapping is of particular interest, since 
it shows a transitional character between the Roman and Saxon 
styles of ornament. It has the shape of an Amazon’s shield and 
a rude representation of a horse has been incised upon it; the 
lateral points have been cut into eagles’ heads. While the outline 
and character of the specimen are Roman the ornament is Teu- 
tonic, though derived from classical models. The date of the 
pendant appears therefore to be of the fifth century. 


The main feature of the finds, however, consists in the relative 
abundance of iron objects, occurring especially at a depth of-two 
and one-half feet; two rather short, narrow swords, knives of 
various patterns, the bolt of a spring lock with two springs at- 
tached, several keys and catch latches, a bucket handle, a hollow 
spring, rings for harness, staples, hooks, and innumerable nails 
of all sizes and shapes, 


Although the excavations, which this year are of the nature 
of pioneer work, happened to be carried on in an area devoid 
of buildings, yet the quality and nature of the antiquities show 
that Margidunum is likely to yield results of a most important 
and comprehensive character, for it has evidently been inhabited 
from the Stone Age down to the departure of the Romans, with- 
out any subsequent settlement or disturbance of the relics of 
occupation.—London Times. 


Karl W. Heirsmann, Leipsic, announces the appearance of the 
first number of the Orientalisches Archiv (Oriental Review), an 
illustrated quarterly devoted to the art, ethnology and history 
of the civilization of Eastern countries. A department headed 
“Kleine Mitteilungen,” (News in Brief) will be devoted to in- 
formation concerning state and private collections, exhibitions, 
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scientific associations, journeys of exploration, excavations and 
discoveries, congresses, personal mention, new publications and 
book reviews. This Review will be published in quarterly num- 
bers at thirty marks annually. The first number comprises fifty 
pages of text and fifteen plates with fifty-four illustrations, 


Captain, the Hon. Montague Parker, who returned to England 
from Palestine, has reported the result of the excavations re- 
cently carried out by him in Jerusalem. “Our expedition, which 
started in 1909, originally consisted of Mr. R. Duff, Major C. 
Foley, Mr. Clarence Wilson and myself, accompanied by en- 
gineers and English workmen. The object of it was to find the 
tomb of David and Solomon, and any Hebrew writing that ex- 
isted at that period. At the end of four months the weather was 
so bad that we were compelled to shut down our excavations and 
return to England. We determined, however, to resume our 
work in the summer of 1910. On arriving at Jerusalem on the 
second occasion in the first week of August, I910, we resumed 
our excavation, but finding that the water from the Virgin’s 
Well was very low we decided to clean the spring out, and also 
the Siloam tunnel as far as the Pool of Siloam, the total dis- 
tance being 1760 feet, we found roughly, about three feet six 
inches of mud throughout the whole length of the tunnel, there- 
by proving that all existing surveys were entirely incorrect, and 
that the tunnel at no place was deeper than five feet six inches. 
By cleaning out the well and the tunnel we increased the supply 
- of water close on fifty per cent, which boon created an enormous 
amount of satisfaction among the villagers of Siloam who held 
a big feast on the occasion of the water first flowing down the 
tunnel after these operations had been completed. Meanwhile 
we were carrying on operations for the purpose of finding the 
tomb of David and Solomon and any Hebrew writings that 
might exist. Unfortunately, however, although our work, from 
a scientific point of view, was of extraordinary interest, we were 
unable to discover any Hebrew writing. With regard to the 
rumors which have been circulated concerning work undertaken 
in connection with the Mosque of Omar, nothing can be said 
until the Commission appointed by the Turkish government to 
inquire into this question has presented its report.” The work 
of the expedition has been suspended since April 17, and Captain 
Parker, having been to Constantinople himself on his way home 
and seen the officials of the Turkish government, has definitely 
arranged that operations shall be resumed on August Ist. 
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The operations of Captain Parker at Jerusalem threaten to 
cause an interesting diplomatic affair. The Turkish government 
takes a serious view of the matter, and has sent high officials to 
Jerusalem to investigate the charge that the English despoiled 
the Mosque of Omar and discovered and carried away sacred 
relics hidden from the Romans when the city was sacked by 
Titus in A. D. 70. The Arabic newspaper printed in Jerusalem 
gives the following version of the affair: “Jerusalem has been 
in terror because of the buried treasures of the sacred mosque 
which have been stolen by the daring—or rather the cupidity— 
of the English excavators, together with their dragoman, and 
some of the Turkish officials and sheikhs of the sacred mosque. 
About two years ago there came to Jerusalem certain English 
excavators, who agreed with the Turkish government to do some 
excavating. These English people started their work near the 
village of Siloam. We met one of the members of this English 
society and gathered from him that their aim was to pursue the 
excavations until they.arrived under the sacred rock. The Eng- 
lish are a clever people, and everybody knows their acuteness ; 
and we know that: if they had not been sure from the beginning 
that what they were searching for would greatly exceed in value 
their preserit labor and expenses they would neither have come 
nor would they have worked so hard in the last two years. In 
order to gain time they arranged with certain sheikhs of the 
mosque to dig under the sacred rock itself at the place which is 
called the Well of Spirits. They worked hard under the shadow 
of darkness and obtained what they so greatly desired. When 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem heard of this their blood boiled in 
their veins, and they sent tidings to Constantinople. Men say 
that the things which the excavators have found were the Taber- 
nacle (Ark) and the Censer, with other sacred vessels, which no 
one knew about except God and these English, who came to the 
city and took its sacred treasures. In truth, the loss is great and 
the audacity of these English excavators is greater, and the 
greatest of all is the sin of certain sheikhs and officials in guard- 
ing them thus to excavate. When his excellency, our governor, 
heard of it he did his best to lay hands on the excavator, but he 
could not. The best architects have been sent to examine the 
rocks and have found that the excavations extended from the 
northern part of the sacred rock inside the Well of Spirits. 
It will not be long before all is found out and the mystery of the 
affair solved. The proclamation of the Committee of Union and 
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Progress at Jerusalem, exhorting the people to remain calm 
‘till the Commission can find out the truth,’ has been distributed 
broadcast in the streets of Jerusalem.” 

A letter from Jerusalem states that the Moslem sheikh, the 
guardian of the Mosque of Omar, received $25,000 to permit the 
explorers to excavate beneath the sacred rock upon which the 
Mosque stands. The Turkish governor, the writer says, received 
a far greater sum. The Moslems were so incensed that they 
threatened to lynch the sheikh. The governor has been recalled. 
After it was reported that the Mosque had been profaned and 
relics had been’ removed, the Governor was mobbed in the streets. 
The extent of the operations is shown by the statement that 
$300,000 has been spent by the syndicate, which engaged en- 
gineering experts who had worked on the construction of the 
London subways. The latest report from London, dated May 8, 
states that Captain Parker, who is a brother of the Earl of 
Morley, emphatically denies the charge of theft of ancient 
treasures at Jerusalem. Says Captain Parker: “All the an- 
tiquities we found in the Holy City have been left in the hands 
of the Turkish Government.”’ Captain Parker asserted that the 
work had been carried on throughout with the consent of the 
Turkish Government and in the presence of Turkish officials. 
One result of the excavations, he added, was the discovery of 
proof beyond doubt that the ancient city of David was not on 
Mount Zion, but on Mount Orphel. 
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Editorial. 


Edgar L. Hewitt, director of the School of American Archae- 
ology, has returned from Quirigua, Gautemala, with a glowing 
report of American researches there. The diggings at both 
Quirigua and Copan, he says, have laid bare ancient cities of 
surpassing splendor, which flourished long before the Chris- 
tian era. 


American archaeologists are in possession of the Quirigua 
ruins. There they have found sculpture as beautiful as any that 
Egypt or Assyria ever boasted and hieroglyphics even more inter- 
esting, but the latter can scarcely be read. Only the system of 
reckoning time has been deciphered, and the real history is carved 
on blocks which no man has been able to translate. 

Close study of the masterpieces of antique genius thus far un- 
earthed seems to show a close cultural resemblance between. this 
civilization and that of the races farther north, but there is not 
enough resemblance to prove that there was actual connection 
between North and South America before the fall of Rome. 


The Smithsonian Institution, in a statement issued, announces 
that Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the United States National Museum, 
who made extensive explorations among the ancient cities of 
Peru last Summer and brought back with him 3,400 skulls and 
thousands of human bones, gathered from nearly forty ancient 
cemeteries, has made a preliminary report to that body on the re- 
sults of his investigations. 


With this material, he says, together with the collections from 
Ancon and other localities of Peru already available, it will be 
possible now to learn definitely the physical characteristics of the 
population of the Peruvian coast for a distance of over 400 miles, 
and to establish a firm foundation for anthropological compari- 
sons for the rest of the country. 

His collections proceed mainly from the ancient sacred city of 
Pachacamac and from the once powerful empire of the Chimu. 

“It is not yet possible,” says Dr. Hrdlicka in his report, “to 
speak of the full scientific value of the collection ; however, this is 
not readily overestimated. A number of the more important 
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points which presented themselves during the preliminary work 
in the Pachacamac ruins are thus stated: 

“The remains here were derived partly from mummies, which 
were especially numerous in the neighborhood of the temple of 
the great deity of Pachacamac, and in part from simple burials; 
also that in rare instances cremation had been. practiced. 


“The mummies were not only-artificial-as to their exterior, but 
there appeared evidence that the-‘bedies. themselves, or at_ least 
some of their parts, had been specially treated; thys a number of 
skulls, mostly such as were damaged .by ,wounds, were found 
filled with cotton. 

“All the larger cemeteries about the extensive ruins. contained 
burials of males, females, and even -children, but the. last were 
nowhere very numerous, and were in a decided minority near 
the temples. In one cemetery all persons interred wére’ women 
and none of these had died a natural death, but were victifns of 
strangulation. All were adults, and one of the skallé' showed 
gray hair. It is probable, that the victims were _ strangled as 
sacrifices to the deity of the temple, 

“The people buried at; Pachacamac were in general of ihoder- 
ate stature and medium physical dev elopment, with shorter and 
weaker individuals not infrequent.” mae 

The investigation of the cemeteries in the Valléy of Chicama, 
the region of the Chimu, emphasized the relative scarcity of the 
remains of children. “This is not ‘dite to the earlier deday of 
children’s bonés, for where’ such wére’ fouhd they ‘were in just 
as good condition as those ‘of the ‘adults. ‘It-indicates either a 
scarcity of children, in Dr. Hrdlicka’s opinion, ‘or separated inter- 
ments, or else alow infant mortality. "”: 

The majority of the ‘people in this valley were found‘to have 
been of the same type as those of the’ 1itich more southern region 
of Pachacamac, but it was.also evident that.the Valley .of Chicama 
was peopled in the ‘course of, time. by,;more' than one tribe of na- 
tives, though all or nearly all were .of,the same stock. ;, 

“Pachacamac was a famous. religious center, comparable, to the 
Egyptian Thebes or the: Mohammedan, Mecca,” says Dr: Hrd- 
licka: “It originally contained, the,,shrine : of tthe, ‘creator’, god, 
Pachacamac, to which flocked |pjlgrims coming, from all parts of 
Peru, 300 lea: sues or, more, and later, after ‘conquest of the place 
by the Peruvians of, the Highlands, it also had a famous, temple 
of the sun. . It was at ‘the same time a, political,’ center, the seat of 
a chief who ruled over the neighboring populous Valleys. Tts de- 
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cline dates from the entrance of the Spaniards, in 1533, and the 
destruction by them of the venerated statue of Pachacamac. In 
the sixteenth century the Augustinian monks transferred the town 
to the valley, and in the first part of the seventeenth century the 
old place was already a desolate pile of ruins, 

“The inhabitants’ disappeared, leaving scarcely a trace in his- 
tory, but they left behind a vast number of graves. It is esti- 
mated the total number of burials within and about the ruins was 
between 60,000 and 80,000. There are six or more aggregations 
of graves'which may be regarded as cemeteries, but burials often 
two deep existed apparently in every available part of the ground, 
within the temple, about and even within the dwellings. 

“These cemeteries, with the exception of one smaller one, have 
‘been for years the prey of the peons, engaged in searching for 
pottery and precious metals, which are carried to Lima for sale. 
The result is'the destruction of thousands of mummy bundles, 
and often the mummies themselves, scattering of the bones, dam- 
age to the walls and foundations, and destruction or abandon- 
‘ment of everything that could not be sold. 

‘*The skulls, bones, wrappings, damaged fabrics, broken jars, 
etc., ate left to litter the surface of the sands, or are but partly 
buried’ by. the earth thrown out from the excavations. When I 
arrived the place looked like a veritable Golgotha, or some great 
barbaric battlefield, with skulls and bones whitening. the ground 
and ruins in every direction. - 

“In one sense these conditions, however they may be depre- 
cated, proved of great service, giving an invaluable opportunity 
for investigation and ‘collection of skeletal material. It made pos- 
sible the examination on the spot of thousands of individual 
skulls, a good proportion of: which, however, were not removed 
because of the damage done by the shovel of the diggers or the 
elements. 

“Tf ancient Peru is to be. known properly, it will be necessary, 
as in-Egypt, to redig.the plundered cemeteries, establish the rela- 
tions between the articles buried and the type and period of the 
people, and to collect and note every object the graves offer. 
Perhaps. then, on the basis of such work, it will become possible 
to. classify properly the -existing Peruvian archaeological col- 
lections in our institutions.” 


Arizona’ is the greatest museum of. natural ‘history in the 
world, -and contains more wonders and freaks of nature than 
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any other similar area in all the universe. It is fortunate that the 
national government is taking prompt and thorough measures 
under the laws of Congress to protect and preserve them. Many 
have already been deglared national monuments by a proclama- 
tion of the President, under the authority of an act for the pres- 
ervation of American antiquities approved June 8, 1906, and 
others are in the national forests which will prevent their destruc- 
tion and desecration. The national monument act authorizes 
the President at his discretion to withdraw from entry historic 
and prehistoric structures, land marks and_ other objects of 
scientific interest so that they may become forever the property 
of the government of the United States. 

Directly north of Roosevelt dam, near Camp Verde, are two 
remarkable monuments, one of them known as Montezuma’s 
castle and the other as Montezuma’s well. Both are on Beaver 
Creek, near where it flows into Verde River, about thirty miles 
in a direct line east of Prescott and twenty miles southeast of 
Jerome. 

What is known as Montezuma’s castle is an enormous ruin 
of those curious structures left by the prehistoric race known as 
the cliff dwellers. It is a veritable castle five stories high and 
contains twenty large and eizht small rooms, besides a number 
of closets and alcoves evidently used for storage. The original 
dimensions are a matter of conjecture because a large portion of 
the walls have fallen and form a pile of talus at the base of the 
cliff. What remains is about 100 feet long and 48 feet high 
with a tower about 12 feet square, reaching to the highest roof, 
which was originally much hi~her than at present. 

This curious dwelling was built in the hollow of a cliff about 
a quarter of a mile in length and about 200 feet above the bed 
of Beaver Creek. 

Dr. Miller, president of the Arizona Antiquarian Society, in 
reporting upon this ruin, says: “The walls of the building were 
all of stone and mortar, made of native cement. Time has amply 
demonstrated the character of the work and the workmen. It is 
the general impression that the cliff dwellers were an ignorant, 
savage people, but this and many other structures do not war- 
rant such an opinion. Whatever their condition or plane in the 
scale of civilization, they knew how to build a house that would 
stand. In the outer walls a sufficient number of openings were 
left for li~ht and ventilation. The floors are perhaps the most 
curious of any part of the structure. Great logs twelve to fifteen 
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inches in diameter were used as joists for the second, third and 
fourth floors. Some of them were laid on ledges suitable for 
anchorage and then made fast with stone and natural cement. 
These logs were placed every six or eight feet. Then another 
set of logs three or four inches thick were laid across them, 
Then came a layer of willow twigs six or eight feet in length. 
Every three or four of these twigs are bound together with 
yucca fiber, tied with a square knot and at equal distances from 
each other, so that the ties are in a perfect line from one side of 
the room to the other. On the top of this comes a layer of bam- 
boo, pieces of which are long enough to reach across the room. 
On top of this is a layer of cedar bark and the whole is covered 
with about two inches of adobe with a thin layer of cement. 
In these floors we: find the raised portion for sleeping purposes 
exactly like the Pueblos build today. 


“When we consider that all this timber was cut with stone 
axes, and, together with the stone and mortar, was hoisted more 
than fifty feet, along a perpendicular cliff wall, we may form 
some idea of the immense amount of labor required to construct 
such a building in such an uncanny and inaccessible place. The 
upper story is without a roof, the overhanging rock answering 
that purpose admirably. The walls are built up to within three 
feet of it, so that neither wind, rain nor sunshine ever reached 
that part of the building. Throughout the building we found 
finger marks in the mortar and a new look about the surface of 
the wood, the floors, etc., that made us feel that it had not long 
been uninhabited by human beings. Yet, the great accumulation 
of debris, droppings from birds, rats, bats, etc., two and a half 
to three feet deep all over the floors, must have been centuries 
in accumulating.” 


The Arizona Antiquarian Association raised by subscription 
from members and others a sufficient fund to repair the ruins. 
Over three thousand pounds of material were used. Iron rods— 
some of them over twenty feet in length and an inch thick, were 
used to anchor the structure to the cliff; corrugated iron roofs 
now protect all the exposed rooms, replacing the original roofs, 
which had fallen, and breaks in the walls and niches that had 
fallen out were replaced. The approaches are securely anchored 
to the cliff, suitable stairs have been put in place, affording a safe 
and easy ascent and descent; the debris has been removed and 
everything necessary has been done to restore and preserve 
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- what remains of this famous old ruin, with as little change of ‘ap- 


pearance as possible. 


-“The builders of this castle,” Dr., Miller says, “the prehistoric 
cliff dwellers, were the ancestors of the present Pueblo péople 
of the Southwest. The cliff house period preceded the adobe 
village on the mesa. These periodical changes were not abrupt 
or well defined, but were subject to the laws of evolution, ‘one 
gradually merging into another. Some of the cliff dwellings 
are very old, others comparatively modern. Of the age of 
Montezuma Castle nothing is known, and any opinion on that 
point would be entirely conjectural. It is conceded, however, 
by all competent archaeologists who have examined the ruins 
in this section, that this castle is one of the oldest and that this 
valley probably was uninhabited in 1540, when Coronado made 
his famous expedition through the Southwest in search of the 
seyen cities of Cibola.” 


There are other ruins in the same cliff, but of lesser dimen- 
sions, and.some of them are in a fair state of preservation.. The 
agents of the general land office are now looking after them and 
are|protecting them from the weather and the vandals, which are 
the principal destructive agencies down in this country. 

About,inine miles by wagon road from Montezuma’s castle is 
a remarkable pool of water known as Montezuma’s well. It is 
hidden in the -hillside on the bank of Beaver Creek, upon the 
homestead of William B. Back, and is just within the limits of 
the. Black: Mesa forest reserve. The well occupies what looks 
like;.a,. volcanic crater, 466 feet in diameter in the widest part. 
The surface of, the water is seventy-five feet below the rim of 
the crater and 350 feet in diameter. The water varies some- 
what in depth, but will average eighty feet the year around, and, 
is fed from subterranean sources. Behind the well is a pile of 
debris which formerly was a cliff dwelling. similar to Monte- 
zuma’s castle; although probably: not so large, and above it is:a 
cavé extending’ forty feet into the cliff, in which the house form- 
erly stood: Berieath the floor of this cave is a natural subterran- 
eat channel, which:is the only known outlet of the spring.‘ The 
averagé~flow is estimated at about 100 miner’s inches and is used 
by: Mr. ‘Back to ifrigate his farm. 

In‘addition to the remarkable geological phenomenon dovcentied 
by-this -well; it is of archaeological importance. from the’ fact that 
it was’the water supply ofa large community of prehistoric 
human--beings. In the neighborhood are evidences of a ‘large 
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population in addition to the cliff dwellings already described. 
Another cave, a short distance away, was evidently a. fortress, 
the stronghold of the people who lived in the cliff and the de- 
pository of their treasurers and records and surplus stores. The 
walls are covered with hieroglyphics similar to those found in 
other parts of Arizona.—Wm,; E. Curtis in Chicago Record-Her- 
ald, April 21st. 





We wish to acknowledge’ the courtesy of Professor F. W. Kel- 
sey and the publishers of the Nation in regard to the paper in 
our Jan.-Feb.-March issue, under the caption, “A Persistent 
Forgery.” Because of oversight, the proper acknowledgement 
was omitted at time of publication, and we beg to acknowledge 
the source and at the same time the courtesy of the parties 
concerned. —_—_—__—— 

How our knowledge in regard to science increases! .« Men 
were once wont to consider an hundred thousand years as)an 
incomprehensible period, now in the light of modern science, it 
is not even an epoch. 

When the first scientists promulgated the theory of the above 
period as the possible len-th of time since man projected him- 
self into terrestial economy, he was considered a heretic, a 
dreamer, or anything other you like. How different now! 

If man came as late (geologically) as the Quaternary era, still 
he is very old as measured by our years, but there are evidences 
that he existed as man long before that period. Was he con- 
temporaneous with the Mesozoic Era? Did he see the great 
reptile mammals of the species dinosaur? Did he behold the 
great inland sea that then occupied Wyoming, Utah, etc.? We 
now have the “Mummy Trachodon.” When will some scientist 
be lucky enough to find the “link?” Archaeology is interested 
in beginnings even though it must trespass upon the domain of 
Geology. 


We regret very much to note the tragic death of Professor 
De Cou, one of the great classical scholars of the day, a man 
whom we knew personally while residing in Rome, and one for 
whom we had the most sincere regard.. We sincerely hope that 
the perpetrators of the deed may be brought to justice. 


We are of the opinion that about all there is to the “diplo- 
matic complication” with Turkey is that the Turks are antago- 
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nistic, for some reason, to the expedition. There are several 
points in the Turkish accounts that sound very like the 
stories told to one of their Caliphs to keep him from executing 
his. beautiful wife. They credit the English with being “a clever 
people” then go on to say that one of the members of the expe- 
dition informed the writer of‘their objective point under the 
sacred rock of the Mosque of Omar. A very likely story; a very 
pleasing way to be “clever.” 





The airship will soon be put to other than commercial and 
warlike uses. It is to be made a vehicle in the hands of pure 
science as is stated in Petermanns Mitteilungen hat Dr. L. 
Seigert will shortly undertake to cross the Lybian desert by 
means of the air-craft. 

He expects to make the journey in about thirty hours. The 
region which he proposes to cross is, at present, practically un- 
known. 


Professor Ernest Sellin, an Austrian Egyptologist, reports the 
discovery of an ancient palace of Herod the Great on the plains 
of lower Jordan, near the road from Jerusalem to Jerico. Pro- 
fessor Sellin says the foundations are in a complete state of 
preservation and that the palace might easily be reconstructed 
after the original plans. 


Starved Rock on the Illinois River is put forward as a suit- 
able location for a state park. The Illinois park commission has 
made a favorable report, and an immediate hearing is planned at 
Springfield. 

The locality combines with peculiar effect the two great ad- 
vantages looked for in a state park—historic interest and natural 
beauty. Starved Rock has been the scene of Indian legend and 
history for many centuries, and is associated with the voyages 
of Marquette, Joliet and La Salle. Its scenic attractions are many 
and varied ; this is the one spot in Illinois where nature manifests 
herself in a wild and rugged picturesqueness, with geological 
and botanical interests in accord, 

The situation of the proposed reservation, between Ottawa and 
La Salle, is relatively central and accessible as regards the greater 
part of the state, and is but ninety-four miles from Chicago. 
The site, with a considerable surrounding acreage, can be ob- 
tained from its present owner on fair terms. The plan is a 
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worthy and creditable one, and we hope.that, for the good name 
of the state and the advantage of its citizens it will receive fav- 
orable consideration at the hands of the legislature. 





Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, who is director of the work to exca- 
vate the ruins of “Ain-es-Shems,” believed to be the site of Beth- 
Shemeth has lost nearly a year because of some difficulties. 
What these difficulties are has not yet been given out for pub- 
lication, but we have our suspicions that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has something to do with it. 

When will the territory now under the control of the Otto- 
man Government be freely opened to the research of scholars? 
It seems to us that it is about time for this “red-tape” to cease 
and American and other scholars given free access to the archae- 
ological treasures that lie buried beneath the sand and clay heaps 
of the east. 

Let us hope that Dr, Mackenzie may soon be able to get to 
work and that he may not be interrupted until the excavation has 
given up to science all that it possesses. 


We are glad to note that Professor Hiram Bingham of Yale 
University has been appointed director to lead the “Yale Scien- 
tific Expedition to Peru.” 

This expedition is archaeological, historical and geographical 
in character, each department having its representative scien- 
tist. The expedition leaves June 1oth, and will spend some five 
or six months in the field. We are sure that definite results will 
be obtained, as the director is well qualified for the work. 


Do not forget to read Our Offer on the back cover, and at the 
same time do not put off ordering a set of these invaluable books 
at once as this opportunity will soon be closed. Libraries with 
broken sets may order just the volumes needed. 
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é Book Rewiews. 


THE STONE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA. By Warren K. Moorehead, A. M. Cura- 
tor of the Department of American Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Member 
of The Board of Indian Commissioners, etc. In Two Volumes, $7.50 net. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflln Company. New York. 


Volume I. 

This is the greatest work recently undertaken by a single scholar and repre- 
sents years of research, endless energy and labor; in fact it represents the labor 
and observations covering a period dating from 1866 to the present time. Indeed 
this work is monumental and may appropriately be called an “Archaeological 
Encyclopedia on The Stone Age in America.”’ 

The Curator does not attempt to set forth any great amount of theoretical eru- 
dition, but interprets facts as he finds ‘them and does not waste time and space 
in theorizing and in placing before the public a work partly the product of a fer- 
tile imagination and partly of scientific investigation, all for the purpose of catch- 
ing the popular ear with so-called “‘popular science.’’ This work is purely scien- 
tific in its character and aims only to set forth in a scientific way the observations 
and studies of a life-time. 

The two volumes contain 872 pages, 300 full-paged plates and 400 figures illus- 
trating over 4000 different objects. These illustrations and plates are the best 
and most perfect that modern art in all its branches is capable of producing. 
These plates alone would make the work a great contribution to the literature now 
extant on Prehistoric America. 

The author with the co-operation of others has made a real contribution to the 
science of American Archaeology in that he has classified the different objects 
that record the story of Prehistoric Man in America. Not only has he classified 
these objects but has given them a nomenclature which has always been wanting 
in this branch of archaeology; up to this time these objects have been described 


but never classified and given such names as might prove advantageous to those 
who discuss or Write upon the subject; thus a great step has been made in this 
particular branch of archaeology. The ultimate and final classification has not 
been reached, but a good and working beginning has been made, and a road is 
being made into the tangled chaos of America’s stone objects and implements. 
With this classification in mind as a working outline, Professor Moorehead has 
proceeded to develop his theme. He does not attempt to touch upon the many side- 
lines of his subject, but deals strictly with the theme to which he has restricted him- 
self, and, has produced for us the most monumental work on the stone implements 
of prehistoric man in America ever produced, The immense cost of this work both 
in time, labor and even money cannot be estimated. Professor Moorehead has gort- 
ten together representative specimens from all the museums of the country togeth- 
er with those from the cabinets of private collectors, representing an enormous 
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amount of labor and time, thus giving us representative specimens of all the stone 
implements so far found on the American continent. * 

The author has opened the door for the solution of many prohlems that up to 
date have defied the erudition of scientist, mainly because of the lack of system ne 
organization in the work; thus Professor Moorehead has supplied for us, and has 
made available for scholars and students thousands of objects that otherwise 
would have remained buried in the oblivion of the private cabinét, farm-house or 
even barn, for these objects have been collected in every part of America by every 
class of persons from the schoolboy, farmer, farm hand to the profes- 
sional archaeologist; all these or at least thousands of them Professor Moorehead 
has brought to the attention of the reader, and so classified them that théy become 
a real contribution such as no writer preceding him has ever succeeded in pro- 
ducing. ‘ 

Volume I, treats exclusively with Chipped and Ground-Stone Implements, also 
the conclusions to be drawn therefrom, together with Problematical Forms. 

The work is Octavo and a gem of the book-makers’ art. : . 
Volume II, will be reviewed in the September Issue. 


PREHISTORIC RACES OF AMERICA AND OTHER LANDS. 
Curry. . ; ; 
This work was originally planned as a five volume edition; but as only one volume 
has to date been issued we shall be compelled to confine ourselves to that volume, 
though we know tentatively what the others will contain. 

As an introduction the reyiewer will say that it is the most unique work that 
it has ever been his lot to read; at the very outset one would be almost convinced 
that he was reading the wild imaginings of some writer of the “Arabian 
Nights,’’ but that impression soon passes away as conviction and the purely. scien- 
tific facts begin to force themselves upon the- readers consciousness, yet the fas- 
cination of the subject in regard to new facts and theories do not pass away,,and 
when the last page is reached one is chagrined that he has not the other volumes 
available. 

Dr. Curry was a missionary in the early days in the wilds of Michigan, being 
one of those missionaries who went among the Indians at Sault Ste Marie, among 
the Chippewas at L’Anse, and other places in the Northern Peninsula. He de- - 
voted years of time and study to the Indian, and finally learned to comprehend 
the Red Man, his ways, his ‘inner life,”” and the meaning of his traditions, oral 
history and religion, as no man ever before him had succeeded in doing. He, 
early in his career, came to the conclusion that the religion and so-called tradi- 
tions meant something other than the wierd and fancy flight of imagination, but 
how to obtain the key to the problems involved was itself a problem which for 
many years defied his most earnest efforts, but at length he was adopted into one 
of the tribes to which he was missionary, and because of this, and in accord- 
ance with their unwritten law, he must, of necessity be taught the lore of the tribe 
together with its meaning as it was interpreted by them. Thus at last was opened 
to Dr. Curry the door he had so long striven to unlock, and as he spoke tuently 
several of the Indian dialects he encountered no difficulty in understanding their 
“inner meanings.”’ 

After years spent in attempting to reconcile the apparent contradictions in the 
cosmogony, chronology, ethnology, etc., Dr. Curry, while stationed at Newberry, 
Michigan, opened for himself a way for the solution of many of the problems that 
up to that time had defied every scientist, and at the same time smoothed out all 
the apparent inconsistencies; but we shal] at this point allow Dr. Curry speak for 
himself:—(Quote page 24, Introduction; also page s 31 ssq.) 

Quotation to go in review of Dr. Cw *“Prehistori¢ Races of America.” 

“An elder brother was the first to me any light upon the subject. Upon 
what authority he spoke, I know not, but this I do know, he must have had some 
good foundation for his statements. He said in substance as follows: A very long 
time ago a large race of people lived there as farmers and lumbermen, and a 
small race who had whiskers came down the Ottawa river from the northwest. 
and’ made war on the large race and killed the most of them, but when the small 
men came in contact with the Indians they found the latter more than a match, 
for the Indians turned on them and nearly annihilated them, and the remnants 
of both the giants and the small men left the country. 

“I sought every opportunity to associate with the Indians, to learn all I could 
of them. * * * I had just finished writing a tradition giving an account of 
transpired events in a certain locality. The description was so vivid that I 
recognized the place of my birth and childhood, and the story itself was that 
which my brother had told me, only more elaborate. This gave me the best clue 
I ever had of getting at the meaning of the figures of speech used. Other promi- 
nent localities in this connection were also referred to and described and were 
now recognizable. The number of days’ journey mentioned in the tradition, to 
make the distances between these recognized points, were consistently propor- 
tional, which showed that they measured distances by day’s journeys, and though 
I had been told that before and used it practically, I had not grasped the idea of 
measuring the traditional world by it. Now, knowing the distances between given 
points, the length of miles of a day’s journey was easily ascertained. 

“Here was a revelation valuable beyond all earthly treasures. It let down my 
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map of the etherial and mythical world, and it just fitted Ancient America with 
her former cities, civilizations, mines, lakes, rivers, mountains, prairies and mul- 
titudes of peoples, with arts, sciences, and appliances, many of which are now 
unknown to man. ° bd s ° 

“I returned to the Indians to make known my discovery and to seek further 
instruction from them. Many parts of my long story called forth smiles and 
statements that that was what they had been telling me, and with a little expla- 
nation I saw that it was. bd bd ® My travel and field work now began. 
The records on the rocks referred to were new books, and, as far as I had 
learned to read the hieroglyphics, they paralelled the traditions and confirmed 
my conclusions.” 

By these means Dr. Curry arrived at the conclusion that he had discovered a 
civilization and races extraneous to the historic Indian but whose successor on this 
continent he was. He says, “It is difficult to admit a greater and nobler civilization, 
but the fact must be admitted.”’ 

After the discovery of this ‘‘key’’ Dr. Curry’s travels began; great and important 
were the discovereies made; he located great and prehistoric cities by means of the 
records left behind by these prehistoric people years before their actual discovery 
by himself or other scientists. That is not all; he claims to be able to read the 
hieroglyphics of these ancient peoples, and in the extant volume he proceeds to 
translate several of their records which led him to make some of his great discov- 
eries. The ‘Rosetta Stone’ that unlocked the American hieroglyphics is known 
as “The Marked Tree” in Arkansas, together with the tablet record found by him 
at Thayer, Missouri. If Dr. Curry really discovered the ‘‘Rosetta Stone’ to Ameri- 
can hieroglyphics, we may be assured that in a few years we shall know more of 
Prehistoric America. 

From all the evidence gathered by him, Dr. Curry evolved the hypothesis that. 
civilization had its origin in the western hemisphere, and not from Asia as has been 
held by scientists in the past; that the oldest Bible, that is, the original of the 
oldest Bible records are and can be found in Amerioa, and that the ancient peo- 
ples migrated from America to the Asiatic continent during some great natural 
cataclysm. Further, that Plato’s Atlantis is not the child of his fertile imagination, 
but nothing more nor less than what is known in American tradition as Turtle 
or the-Land of Tula, the location of which was in the Pacific ocean whose remnants 
we see as islands and mountain peaks in that now mighty body of water. This 
theory seems further to be confirmed by the fact that the Indians of South and 
Central America have their traditions concerning ‘‘The White Gods” and the fact 
that these so-called Indians have themselves the characteristics, complexion and 
light hair of the European, and the theory of later comingling and inter-marriage 
will not explain the phenomenon. 5 

In the later volumes the interpretation of the hieroglyphics will be taken up to- 
gether with the account of their discovery, etc. Taking it all-in-all, this. work is 
the most unique that has been brought to the attention of the public and scien- 
tists, and its integrity is vouched for by no less a scientist and archaeologist than 
Professor Charles Hallock, Ph. D., of the Academy of Science, Washington, D. C., 
who knew Dr. Curry personally and assisted him materially in the preparation of 
his work; he also visited Marked Tree, and that prehistoric inland ocean, Grand 
Gulf, of which Dr. Curry speaks. The reviewer is personally acquainted with a 
number of the persons referred to in his introductory chapter and knows their per- 
sonal worth and integrity, further he has lived with the same Indians in Michigan, 
is thoroughly conversant with their “inner life’ and traditions and will heartily 
welcome anything that will aid in solving their history and that of their prede- 
cessors. 








